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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe." —Keats, 





Labor Problem in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 


In a country where the working people have no 
political influence, and teachings of the Manchester 
school of economics are the guiding principles of pub- 
lic policy, a rational treatment of the labor problem 
can hardly be expected, much less proper recognition 
of the social importance of the working people. Still, 
those who are closely observing industrial events of 
our past decade could not fail to perceive that the 
labor question in Japan is destined to become a sub- 
ject of serious consideration within the coming few 
years, 

The phenomenal development of the new industries, 
the attraction of a greater part of the rural population 
to the cities, the combined oppressions of the work- 
ingmen by the manufacturers, and the wholesome as 
well as injurious effects of the machine industries, are 
telling heavily upon the workers of Japan. Below the 
seeming peaceful aspect of the industrial world a cloud 
i3 gathering, and it is but a question of time until the 
final outbreak must come. Indeed, we have already 
witnessed outward appearances of the approaching 
storm. The strike of the cotton spinners and the brick- 
layers, the demands of the shoemakers made at the 
gate of parliament--these are some of the unmistaka- 
ble signs of social unrest. Where the path of future 
events will finally lead us we do not know; suffice it 
to say that we are already entering upon an era of 
social revolution. 

While we are satisfied that the natural course of 
events must necessarily demand the social recognition 
of the labor problem, we are of the opinion that to 
leave the question to its own course is unwise and 
dangerous, in view of the erroneous economic thoughts 
prevailing among the social leaders and statesmen. 

It is an indisputable fact that heretofore the wel- 
fare of the working people has never entered into the 
consideration of national affairs. They were deemed 
an insignificant factor of the social organism, existing 
only for the interest of the higher classes. Even in 
this era of enlightenment their proper relation to the 
national well-being is not recognized. How deep this 
idea is rooted can be seen from the fact that an argu- 


ment for extending our foreign commerce based upon 
the cheapness of our wages has found great favor 
among the public leaders. Daily papers and maga- 
zines, without a single exception, have all concurred 
in proclaiming that the cheap wage condition should 
give a great impetus for extending our foreign trade, 
as if the foreign trade is the only source of national 
prosperity. They have wholly ignored another potent 
factor for securing the same result. We refer to 
extention of home market, which rests upon greater 
consumption of our greatest population—the working 
people. Besides the argument being a fair specimen of 
the total disregard for the interest of the laboring peo- 
ple on the part of the leading men of the country, it is 
a declaration to the working class that their interests 
are in direct conflict with those of other classes, since 
the logical conclusion of the argument is that the 
working people should sacrifice themselves for the 
interest of foreign commerce, and the more they sacri- 
fice the better it is. Any upward tendency of wages 
will be considered as detrimental to national prosperity 
and will be opposed as such. In a word, the argu- 
ment is the natural result of the economic teachings 
of the mercantile school, which never recognized the 
true relation of capital and labor. As long as the 
workers remain in their dazed condition, and diffusion 
ot western civilization is limited to the higher classes 
only, the argument will find no opposition, and will 
undoubtedly be adopted as a national policy. But 
how long will the workers remain in their semi-con- 
scious condition? Is not the wholesome influence of 
modern industries enlightening them? Is not the 
injurious effects of factory life awakening them? Once 
aroused, realization must follow. Then the strong oppo- 
sition against the existing order and fallaciouseconomic 
teachings will show itself. Class conflict, bitter and 
fierce, will be waged. Anarchism, communism and 
socialism will have their sway. It will be too late 
then to seek a rational solution of the labor problem. 
The history of the labor movement of all western 
nations offers us ample warnings. Those who are 
dreaming only of the bright prospect of our industrial 
world would do well to turn to the pages of history 
and learn what danger there is in neglecting a solu- 
tion of the problem at the proper time. 

Another conspicuous instance of mistaken idea con- 
cerning the condition of labor on the part of our lead- 
ing men has been recently recorded. At the general 
convention of the delegates from the chambers of 
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commerce throughout the country, a month ago, a 
proposition to advise the government to enact a law 
for the protection of the factory hands was unani- 
mously rejected, on the ground that such protection 
was not necessary at present, and would be a hindrance 
to the greater growth of our industries. These same 
objections were raised against the factory laws in 
England and America, the utter fallacy of which had 
been conclusively shown by the actual results of their 
enactments. 

While we have very little to say against the dele- 
gates concerning their economic thoughts, we have 
every reason to question whether they honestly believe 
that the present condition of our workers needs no 
protection. Nothing short of total blindness could 
fail to detect the existence of a deplorable condition, 
a condition that should never be allowed to exist 
under the present state of our civilization. 

As a matter of fact, the actual conditions of the 
laborers, especially in those industries which are work - 
ing under the modern system of equipment, have 
already assumed a phase serious enough to necessitate 
immediate attention and ample protection of law and 
lawmakers. Take, for instance, cotton spinning, the 
industry whose marvelous development has drawn the 
attention of the whole world to industrial Japan. 

There were, in 1882, only 1,500 spindles running in 
the whole country, including those controlled by the 
government, and the total production of the cotton 
yarn for the year was 70,000 pounds. Ten years later 
the production had been increased to over eighty 
millions. It has effectively driven out the English 
goods from our own market, and it is now competing 
successfully with the same goods in the eastern waters. 

The stage of the development and its relation to 
the wage condition of the spinners is shown in the 
fourteenth annual statistics published by the govern- 


ment, viz: 
TABLE A. 


Days | Hours | 
of oper lof oper-) Number | 


ie “i 
ation | ation of | Production 
| Pounds 


Num | 
VERAR, ber of 
mills. jayear py mg spindles. 

|“ ye ar. a d ay. 





1SSQ. ‘ ‘ 28 302 23 215,190 7,983,683 
18go. ; 30 204 | 277,895 42, 771,566 
INg!. 36 274 20 353, g80 64,082,817 
15g2. wy agi 22 355,314 $3,143,400 
1893. 40 297 22 331,781 88,589,533 
INg4. . 45 277 22 530,074 121,833,400 


TABLE B 











2 . |Average wages per 
No. of spinners. |_day im se dan to po soy P 
YEAR. j j | ar i — 
Men. |Women Men. Women. 
| 
_ 2,539 | 5,391 17.1 |: 
I8go. . P 4,089 10,330 17. 
18gr.. . 5,051 14,216 17.7 9. 
1892. . ° ‘ 6,354 18,878 17.4 | 8&9 
1893. . » 6,164 19,284 17.4 | 4 
1894 . ‘ sabe 8,129 26,929 17.1 | 8.9 





“* 180 sens equal to one American dollar. a 


While the production has increased ten-fold, and the 
demand of labor five-fold, the wage condition of the 
spinners presents no trace of improvement. On the 
other hand, those necessaries of life, such as rice, 
sugar, tea and fuels, all show an advancement from Io 
to 20 per cent. during that period. This indicates that 
the condition of the spinners is exactly following a 
diametrical line with the production, and it is worse 
than before. 

The worst feature of the industry does not end there. 
According to a statement prepared by the committee 
of the board of health in the city of Osaka, the city 
which holds the foremost position in the cotton spin- 
ning industry of the country, with its fifteen mills, 
one-third of the total number of mills in the country, 
the working hours and age condition of the spinners 
in the city are as follows: 


| 








No. of Spinners. Average 
F | working 
AGE, | | hours per 
Men, Women, day 
Over Go years... cs: 12 34 11.17 
Over 20 ONS. 1 we ts 2,666 4,709 it. 
Over 1§ years... . esse 749 4,994 II. 
Over i2 years... 26. ees 225 2,293 Il. 
Over 10 YERTS . wo cece 93 480 11,10 
Under to years ....... 36 135 11.15 


Ten per cent of the men spinners and twenty-three 
per cent of the women spinners are children under fif- 
teen years, with an average of eleven working hours 
aday. A partial evidence of the evil consequences of 
this child labor and long working hours has been 
demonstrated by the fact that ninety-four out of one 
hundred applicants in the city for enlistment in the 
army were rejected on the ground of physical disabil- 
ities—a shocking revelation to the enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of the militarism of the country. 

The ill effects of this deplorable condition are further 
intensified by an inhuman arrangement of the work- 
ing method of the mills. As the table A shows, every 
spinning mill of the country runs day and night, and 
each spinner, with no age exception, works by turn 
day and night. Thus, a spinner who works during the 
day this week must work at night during the next 
week for the same compensation, a thing wholly 
beyond the conception of the westerners. 

As long as these conditions of work are exacted from 
the well-grown workers only, they may be passed over 
as the necessary evils of cheap labor conditions, but 
to impose the same conditions of work upon the chil- 
dren of tender years cannot be excused under any cir- 
cumstances, 

To declare, in the face of such existing conditions, 
the existence of which is a mockery to our national 
integrity and a blot upon our civilization, that the 
Japanese workers need no protection of law is as farci- 
cal as to assert black is white, and by so declaring the 
convention has shown its utter incapability of dealing 
with public questions upon grounds of fairness, as it 
claims to do, 
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he 
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Viewing it from the spinners’ standpoint, the appal- 
ling condition is further aggravated by the existence 
of an agreement made by the mill owners throughout 
the country that the wages of spinners will not be 
raised unless so agreed unanimously, and, further- 
more, that any spinner who may be ‘‘dishonorably’’ 
discharged from one owner will not be employed by 
others within one year of such discharge. Added to 
this is the fact that the spinners are all under police 
supervision, by which the employers are amply pro- 
tected from every possible attempt on the part of the 
spinners to right their grievances. 

Low wages, long working hours, child labor, black- 
list—such are the conditions existing in the cotton- 
spinning industry, and similar conditions are confront- 
ing the workers of other trades which are run under 
the modern system of industry. To the students of 
the labor question, the existing conditions present 
most serious aspects, imperatively demanding imme- 
diate solution of the problem. A crisis is at hand, 
and it remains with the public leaders and statesmen 
to avert the impending disaster. 

Jokio, Japan. 





Bakers and Their Struggles. 


BY JOHN SCHUDEL, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


The most conspicuous feature of the movement in 
the baking trade this year and last was the passage of 
laws for clean and sanitary bakeshops in the legisla- 
tures of five states—New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Maryland and Massachusetts. These laws, which are 
the fruit of persistent and intelligent agitation on the 
part of the bakers’ unions, prescribe the height of the 
shop, good ventilation, etc., and limit the hours of 
work for the journeymen to sixty per week. The 
state of New York was the first to pass a bakeshop 
law, and this is mostly due to the exertion of the inter- 
national secretary, Henry Weismann. This law, 
which was amended and improved this year, was 
passed in 1895. This success smoothed the road, and 
it was a comparatively easy task to have similar laws 
enacted in other states. 

This year there have not been any strikes or lock- 
outs of any importance. Strikes took place in some 
(about six) smaller towns, which were all won because 
they were well prepared; they lasted no longer than 
from one to three days. The principal demands were 
the ten-hour workday, a small advance in wages and 
employment of members of the unions only. In New 
York city'and Brooklyn the Hebrew, and in Chicago 
the Bohemian, bakers struck successfully for the same 
demands. 

However, strikes and lockouts have taken place in the 
baking trade in which thousands of journeymen were 
involved. June 7, 1868, all the journeymen bakers of 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City quit work. The 
demand was a reduction of hours of labor and a scale 
of wages. Both demands were conceded, but a short 
time afterward lost again, because the victors forgot 


to fortify themselves by maintaining a permanent 
organization. In the month of May, 1881, 6,000 New 
York bakers went on strike. They marched in a large 
procession to Irving Hall, where they formulated their 
demands: A twelve-hour workday; abolition of the 
boarding system (which required the men to board 
with the boss) and payment of $4 per week in cash, 
which the employers used to deduct from the wages 
for board; abolition of the vampire system and rec- 
ognition of the union labor bureau. The vampire 
system, which even to-day exists, though in a some- 
what milder form, in all large cities of this continent, 
means certain beer saloons which are recognized by 
the master bakers as employment bureaus. Journey- 
men looking for work are compelled to wait at these 
saloons and spend their money in drinks to get a 
chance to work. The man who spends most money 
is the first to get a job; and, if he wants to keep it, he 
has to visit the saloon at least every payday and spend 
part of his wages there. These demands, which to-day 
would be looked at as conservative in the extreme, 
were not granted by the boss bakers, and, after a 
struggle of four weeks, the men were compelled to 
return to work without having accomplished any- 
thing. 

On this occasion a start was made for a permanent 
organization. The unhappy issue of the strike, how- 
ever, scattered it to the winds. About three years 
after this, the journeymen bakers began to agitate 
anew for the above demands; they formed unions and 
called a weekly paper, the Bakers’ Journal, into exist- 
ence. This time their demands were granted. The 
hours of labor were reduced to eleven, a scale of wages 
was granted, the vampire system was done away with 
and the employers agreed to get their help from the 
union office. 

In the summer of 1887, the owners of the large bak- 
eries, known as bread factories, of New York and 
Brooklyn, formed an organization for the purpose of 
resisting the demands of their employes, who were 
members of the bakers’ unions. A lockout, in which 
about 1,000 men were involved, was the consequence 
thereof. The men lost and, for a time, matters 
drifted gradually back to the old conditions, as the 
small employers, taking advantage of the fact that 
new bakers are constantly arriving from all parts of 
the world, again reduced wages and made their men 
board with them, making them work long hours in 
order to successfully compete with the bread factories. 

The Chicago bakers formulated a contract in 1888, 
and submitted it to their employers for recognition. 
Fifteen hundred journeymen went on strike, and 
every clause in the contract was conceded by the mas- 
ter bakers. Recognition of the union, ten hours work, 
abolition of the old board and vampire system, were 
the principal demands. A lockout was inaugurated in 
this city, by about six of the largest bakeries, in the 
year 1893. About 300 men were involved. Similar 
lockouts were undertaken by a number of large bak- 
eries in a good many smaller cities throughout the 
country—all with the object of denying the right to 
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organize to their employes. Up till to-day they have 
prevailed, but the time will come when all their bar- 
riers will be of no avail, when the journeyman baker 
will have recognized that his only hope lies with his 
labor union, 

In the early part of 1886, a bakers’ national conven- 
tion was held in Pittsburg, at which twenty-six unions 
were represented, and that led to the organization of 
the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners Interna- 
tional Union of the United States and Canada, which 
to-day comprises over one hundred local unions. 
Though far behind crafts which have been longer 
organized, the bakers have, through their organiza- 
tion, reduced the hours of labor, which were formerly 
inhuman, and raised their wages. A spirit of inde- 
pendence is rife among them, which will carry them 
on to further progress. Though, in some sections, 
the old boarding system could not be abolished, yet 
there are thousands of journeymen bakers who were 
taken from the degrading and enslaving circle of their 
employers’ table and led to know the sweetness of 
some free hours for themselves, and most of these men, 
when so induced, found their own homes, married 
and became useful citizens of the commonwealth, a 
procedure formerly unknown among what rightly was 
termed the slaves of the bakeshop. 

scinadtrechidilildiaipias _ 
Unskilled Labor in the United States. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 


No one can get the least conception of the true state 
of the great army of toilers in our country from statis- 
tical publications, however vast and accurate they may 
be. To know and inwardly understand these things 
properly, one must see and thoroughly investigate for 
himself not one section of the country merely, but 
must go into at least a large part of it, and mingle 
among the workers intimately and freely. 

Not many years since, it was the duty of the writer 
to go on foot through an extensive part of the states 
of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania and the west, 
from Missouri to Minnesota. Much of the trip was 
made in company with a gentleman who was employed 
by a daily paper published in Virginia. I was in the 
pay of a paper published in Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

We were veterans of the late war, and there was not 
much romance in what we wrote. My fellow-traveler, 
like myself, was a close observer of all that came in 
his way, though the object of our quest was more to 
point out to the readers of our respective journals the 
general attractiveness of the country to the tourist 
than anything of the nature of vital or statistical 
information. 

The condition of agricultural laborers, quarrymen, 
brickmakers, railroad laborers and others, as we saw 
it, was sad enough—exposed to all kinds of weather 
and working from twelve to sixteen hours a day for 
wages that barely made it possible to exist. In all the 
great extent of country over which we went, the tale 
was the same—women, pale, emaciated, woe-worn 
and discouraged; children in rags or naked, and often 
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half-starved. In Fairfax county, Virgina, I saw a man 
feeding a fine herd of cattle in a driving storm of snow 
and rain. He was a pale, sickly man, thinly clad, 
the father of a large family of small children, with a 
sad-faced, sweet-looking wife, whose clothing was 
thin and old, hovering over a fire of a few embers 
in an old chimney corner, the most hopeless and for- 
lorn picture of abject poverty imaginable, and, not a 
quarter of a mile away, the farm-house with the 
farmer and his wife and rollicking family of children 
well-fed and happy, as if there were no poverty or dis- 
tress in the world; and this almost in sight of the 
nation’s capital city. 

About the same time, a rich farmer in Orange 
county, New York, lost a cow by disease. The men, in 
a gang of laborers near by, heard of this and went to 
the farmer and begged the carcass toeat. The farmer, 
a good, well-disposed man, told the men that it was 
buried, and was not fit even for a dog to eat. But the 
men persisted so hard that he told them to take it and 
be off with it; and an eye witness of the transaction 
told the writer that those men and their families ate 
that horrible mess with avidity and relish. 

In the village of South Manchester, Conn., where 
the writer lives at this time, there was, in July of last 
year, an old man, a German farm laborer, who was 
infirm with old age and illness. This old man was 
mowing grass in a cold rain storm one day when 
advised to go in the house out of the storm. The 
poor, old creature, with a sad smile, shook his head 
and signified that he must lose no time on account of 
necessity. Within less than a week he was in his 
grave from pneumonia. 

In this town, there is a gang of quarrymen working 
in all kinds of weather for a great firm of millionaires. 
No attempt at shelter is made, and the man who leaves 
his work, except in utter prostration from sickness, 
loses his job and all hope of future work. All this 
with wages at the starvation point, and hours on all 
these lines from twelve to fifteen for a day’s work. 
Will any one tell us how much better off is unskilled 
labor in this country than were the Israelites under 
the Pharaohs? 

I insist that the only remedy for these atrocious 
conditions is organization and resistance, and in God's 
name, ye men of toil, organize and resist, as the 
Israelites did. The mightiest trade and labor union 
the world ever saw was that organized by Moses in 
Egypt, and it was irresistible, though opposed by the 
greatest kings and the most warlike nations of ancient 
times. Working men, read the Book of Exodus, and 
go and do likewise. 





SciluRus on his death-bed, being about to leave 
four score sons surviving, offered a bundle of darts to 
each, and bade them break them. When all refused, 
drawing out one by one, he easily broke them, thus 
teaching them that if they held together they would 
continue strong; but if they fell out and were divided 
they would become weak, 
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A Few Figures. 
I. 

The following figures are taken from the results of the 
special senate committee investigation, transmitted to 
the senate March 3, 1893. They furnish instructive 
reading, proving that while prices have steadily 
declined, wages have also advanced: 


Prices. Wages. 
1860-69 . . . 151.4 135.8 
1870-79 . . ah o « o SRF 156.3 
1880-Rg . : So 1550 
1890-92 . ‘ , .. 93.2 167.8 


The reduction in prices can be ascribed to different 
causes, but the great factor, beyond question, has been 
the improvements in production. 

As wages are actually products, or their money 
equivalent, these improvements also made possible an 
increase of wages. But, inasmuch as the proceeds of 
all effort are at the disposal of capital in the first 
instance, it can be assumed that wages were not raised 
voluntarily. 

Then, what did raise wages? 


II. 

Below are given figures showing the variations in 
purchasing power and in the hours of labor. They 
are derived from the same source as above, and are as 
equally interesting. The average day’s labor in 1860 
was eleven hours, but the following are grouped in 


averages of ten years. 
Purchasing Hours Per 


Power. Day. 
1860-69 ee ‘ 92.5 108 
1870-79 _ . 2s . 127.2 10.4 
1 eos - 154.5 10.2 
_ SP Prre reer cr ceo 180.2 10.0 


By this is seen that the purchasing power of a day’s 
labor has increased, while the number of hours in a 
day’s labor has decreased. 

As above, this increase in purchasing power can be 
attributed to increased, and hence cheapened, produc- 
tion. 

In considering the reduction in the hours of labor, 
it must not be forgotten that ten hours in 1892 is the 
average of all occupations. As is well known, ten 
hours per day is not the average of organized occupa- 
tions. As with wages, it can be safely said that the 
hours of labor were not decreased by the voluntary 
act of the captains of industry. 

Then, what did decrease the hours of labor? 


III. 

The years quoted, from 1860 to 1892, cannot be said 
to have been those of industrial peace. On the con- 
trary, they have witnessed considerable turmoil, war, 
panics, political upheavals, financial derangement, 
tariff changes, gigantic trusts, monopoly of land. 

Allof this tended to and did retard labor’s progress, 
but yet, in spite of it, labor has reduced the number 
of hours and increased wages. 

How was it done? 





A WISE scepticism is the first attribute of a good 
critic.— Shakespeare. 


The International Socialist Workers 

and Trade Union Congress. 

The first session of this body was formally opened 
in London on July 27, when some 800 delegates were 
present, representing the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, America, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
Russia, Denmark, Austria, Italy, the Balkan States, 
Spain, Portugal and Australia. Edward Cowey, chair- 
man for the day, opened the proceedings. Short 
addresses were then made. 

The first question debated was the admittance of 
anarchists and anti-parliamentarians. It was cited 
that at the Zurich session a standing order was adopted 
which excluded them. The chair ruled that amend- 
ments to this were germane. It was moved to defer 
action until the following day. Hundreds of dele- 
gates demanded a hearing. Much confusion reigned. 
Sticks and hats were wildly flourished, and the chair 
clanged a huge bell for silence. Calm prevailed. A 
delegate protested against the Zurich orders. His 
remarks provoked anger. Shouts and shrieks came 
from the gallery. Delegates jumped on seats, yelled 
and hooted. The chair rang his bellin vain. Bedlam 
seemed let loose. A French delegate rushed to the 
platform. He was caught and thrown amongst the 
chairs. He arose and rushed for his assailant, but was 
checked. Other encounters ensued, and the hall was 
simply a maelstrom of passion and frenzy. Finally, 
the clang of the bell made itself heard amid the cata- 
ract of voices, and the chair adjourned the meeting. 

The several nationalities then caucused in groups in 
their respective apartments. At the British session, 
James Mawdsley was elected chairman. It was voted 
to uphold..the Zurich orders, and thus exclude the 
anarchists and anti-parliamentarians. Tom Mann 
argued for the admission of the latter. Committees 
were then appointed. As the socialists were securing 
overwhelming representation, Chairman Mawdsley 
made a plea for the trade unionists, which provoked a 
loud and angry storm. He admitted the right of their 
voting strength, but felt the congress would be 
enhanced if a little toleration were shown. ‘‘Besides,’’ 
said he, ‘‘you must remember that, while your voting 
strength is great here, you do not represent anything 
like such large memberships as the trade union dele- 
gates.’’ A howl of rage followed, and a furious tem- 
pest ensued for a quarter hour. H. M. Hyndman, 
quivering with rage, mounted a chair. The gavel 
banged, feet stamped, and lungs worked vociferously. 
Finally the chair won, and Hyndman sat down. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

Herr Singer, German Reichstag, opened Tuesday’s 
session of the congress. He stated that the scanda- 
lous scenes of the previous day would not be permitted. 
The Zurich orders would be discussed by two from 
each side. Keir Hardie made a plea for the anti-par- 
liamentarians and communist-anarchists. Uproar 
again broke loose. Tom Mann made a similar plea, 
amid groans and general disturbance. 

Hyndman emphatically supported the order. ‘‘It 
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has been said that the capitalists had denounced the 
socialists as a set of rogues and thieves, but so had the 
anarchists.’”’ ‘‘So you are,’’ shouted a half-dozen 
delegates, and wild disorder again prevailed. The 
boom of the chairman’s bell was drowned in shouts of 
“‘coward,’’ ‘‘stockjobber,’’ ‘‘middle-class humbuy"’ 
and ‘‘yive l’anarchie,’’ intermingled with the ‘‘Hoch, 
hoch”’ of the German, the ‘‘Bon, bon’’ of the French, 
and the endless other ejaculations from the many 
nationalities. Delegates rushed wildly about, amid 
growls and roars. A score of women, bordering on 
hysterics, shrieked until exhausted. The sonorous 
bang of the chairman’s bell was as futile as a child’s 
scream ina hurricane. * Ultimately, Hyndman yielded 
to the roaring elements. 

Finally, the chair succeeded in polling a vote, and 
the Zurich orders were declared upheld. Adjourned. 

The session resumed at three. It was now left to 
each group to declare who were and were not anar- 
chists. A repetition of the bedlamite scenes followed. 
Rowdyism ran rampant. It continued all through 
the afternoon, ‘The credentials of twenty nations had 
to be considered, but only six were passed upon. So 
great was the disorder that, at a quarter to seven, the 
chair adjourned the meeting, and, still shouting, 
shrieking and gesticulating, the delegates filed out. 

Hyndman presided on Wednesday. ‘The whole day 
was taken up in determining credentials. While con- 
siderable riot occurred, it was not so violent as the 
previous sessions, Towards the close, it broke out in 
all its fury over a statement of the American delegates 
that they were in favor of separating anarchists from 
socialists. 

Thursday’s session was presided over by Emil Van- 
derville, the Belgian leader. The first real business 
was taken up,—the report on the agrarian question. 
There were two reports, the majority, which was 
adopted, favoring socialization of land and other 
means of production, so as to be cultivated as common 
property. 

The uprising of the Russian workers was endorsed. 

The Dutch delegates created a sensation by withdraw- 
ing from the congress because of a lack of interpretation 
of the Zurich orders. Five of their number remained. 

A commission reported in favor of adult suffrage, 
one vote, the second ballot, direct legislation, woman 
suffrage and political action. Much discussion ensued, 
and the report was finally adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Friday’s session was presided over by Deputy Vail- 
lant, of France, who stated the disturbances of the 
last few days were very valuable in that they laid a 
basis for future congresses. 

The educational commission presented a complete 
educational system, as well as measures to protect 
child labor. 

It was voted to create a permarent international 
committee with a secretary located in some convenient 
part of Europe; also, for the simultaneous abolition of 
standing armies, and the creating of a national tri- 
bunal of arbitration. 


The foregoing is compiled from the report published 
in that old reliable and sympathetic paper, Aeynolds’ 
Weekly. 

James Mawdsley, who attended, as fraternal dele- 
gate from the British Trade Union Congress, the last 
session of the American Federation of Labor, writes: 

Each recurring international congress makes it more 
clear that if cohesion amongst the workers has to be 
seeured it will have to be done through national action. 
Politically, the Germans stand at the head of the work- 
ers of the world in their organization, but, industri- 
ally, they are nearly at the bottom of the western 
nations of Europe. Employers grind them down, and 
will continue to do so until they can be met with some- 
thing more than speeches, whether in parliament or 
elsewhere. Taking the continent throughout, the 
workers were unable to make any strong industrial 
fight, due to their dislike of business methods, which 
again is partially owing to their innate distrust of each 
other. f 1ey will trust men with political power which 
costs them nothing, whom they would not lend a franc 
to with any expectation of getting it back. Ideals are 
excellent when combined with steady work to attain 
them, but the spectacle of men aspiring to = the 
world right who cannot have five minutes’ friendly 
discussion without fighting, is not one which proves 
their fitness for the task. 

Keir Hardie, in his Labor Leader, says: 

For awhile it was a struggle between bell and voice. 
Then everybody seemed to speak at once. Even over- 
earnest souls in the gallery bawled down their senti- 
ments. And the proprietor of the hall, adding to the 
confusion, threatened to clear them all out. Mala- 
testa—short, dark, keen, firm—waited. In vain the 
chairman asked for order. Equally fruitless was 
Singer’s endeavor to inform congress that the German 
delegation had agreed to accept the entire standing 
orders. It was babel and bedlam rolled into one. 
Christ Cornelissen, Dutch Socialisteabund and editor 
of the Recht Voor Allen, went to speak from the plat- 
form, but was denied. Returning to his place in the 
hall, beside Domela Nieuwenhuis, he addressed con- 
gress in three languages. While he was speaking, 
there was comparative quiet, but a disturbance at the 
platform stairs made matters wild as before. Dele- 
salle, a French delegate for the Societe par Instru- 
ments de Precision, (mathematical instrument mak- 
ers), having a weak voice, went to ask if he could be 
allowed to speak from the platform. He hadn’t 
received time to put the question when Bouillon, a 
French interpreter, pale to the lips with excitement, 
hurled him down the stairs. A storm raged, and 
developments might have been more complex had not 
Mr. Cowey, who had become comparatively helpless 
in the chair, announced the adjournment of congress 
till Tuesday morning, Much resentment was shown 
at the brutal treatment of Delesalle. 

Editorially, Reynolds’ Weekly says: 

If the enemies of socialism had planned to make 
the cause odious in the sight of the people of these 
islands they could not have loathe better than by 
the humiliating display the public has witnessed at the 
opening of the International Trade Union and Socialist 
Congress. It was a great thing for the socialists to 
have induced the trade unions to contribute to the 
success of the remarkable procession which wended 
its way to Hyde Park on Sunday last. It was remark- 
able, indeed, that many of the best men in the trade 
union movement were pursuaded to lend their name 
and influence to this gathering. We are sure that the 
proceedings on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday will 
undo much of the progress which the socialist move- 
ment has been making in this country. Never was 
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there so representative a congress of its kind. And 
yet what a miserable commentary have we upon the 
imperfectability of human nature. Those who criti- 
cised all the ordinary agencies of government as being 
—— incapable, unbusiness-like, spent three days 
out of a short session of five upon a disgraceful brawl, 
more in keeping with a beer-house bar than any inter- 
national parliament, in a rowdy aud disgraceful series 
of encounters, degenerating even into physical vio- 
lence. If this be the way in which the reformers and 
saviors of the world mean to conduct their ideal com- 
monweal, God preserve us from such governors ! 

Mr. Labouchere, writing in the current number of 
Truth upon the international congress, says: 

But where the state is everything and the individual 
nothing, the danger would have to be faced of the 
entire social fabric being overturned in some revolu- 
tion against this flat level. Human nature would not 
be changed. Ambitions would exist, the desire for 
individual aggrandizement would not be a thing of 
the past. The grinding despotism of a theory would 
soon be placed by that of a few men, or of one man. 
Admitting that such a scheme of perfection were possi- 
ble, the whole world would become a prison house in 
which a dreary uniformity would reign. Patriotism 
and individual aspirations would be merged in a uni- 
versal collectivism, in which each would fulfill his 
allotted task, like some little wheel in a machine, 
contented with the knowledge that he is aiding in 
moving the machine, like a donkey drawing water, 
and receiving in return provender and a stable. Can 
anyone, conversant with human nature, believe that 
this would last? 





Points on Finance. 

The issuance of gold and silver was first authorized 
April 2, 1792. 

The issuance of gold is unlimited, and of silver is 
limited to the amount required to redeem treasury 
notes, whose value was $152,584,417 when the silver 
purchasing clause was repealed November 1, 1893. 

The issuance of subsidiary silver coin (50, 25 and 10 
cents) is limited to $50,000,000. It is legal tender to 
the extent of $10, and receivable for all public dues 
up to the same amount. 

The issuance of minor coin (5 and 1 cents) is at the 
discretion of the secretary of the treasury. It is legal 
tender to the extent of 25 cents, and is receivable for 
all public dues up to the same amount. 

Subsidiary coins are redeemable in ‘‘lawful money’’ 
in sums of $20 or multiple thereof. 

Minor coins are redeemable in ‘‘lawful money” in 
sums of not less than $20. 

Silver certificates were first authorized February 28, 
1878. They are first issued te depositors of silver dol- 
lars, and their limit is the amount of silver dollars in 
the treasury. They are not a legal tender, but are 
receivable for all public dues. They are redeemable 
in silver dollars. 

Non-interest bearing notes were not issued previous 
to 1861. To meet war demands, the act of July 17, 
1861, authorized $50,000,000 to meet government obli- 
gations and in exchange for coin. They were full 
legal tender and receivable for customs and all public 
dues. By act of February 12, 1862, an additional 
$10,000,000 was authorized. 

Greenbacks were first authorized February 25, 1862, 


and $50,000,000 were used to redeem the old demand 
notes, as above. Subsequent additional issues were 
made July 11, 1862, March 3, 1863, June 30, 1864, and 
during the panic of 1873. They were made legal ten- 
der in payment of all debts, public and private, except 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt, and 
to be exchangeable for 6 per cent United States bonds. 

Gold being required to pay duties and interest, it 
appreciated, and greenbacks depreciated correspond- 
ingly. United States bonds could be had at the face 
value of the greenback; the latter could be had at 2 
discount for gold. Thus, the interest on the bonds 
that were bought with greenbacks must be paid in 
gold, and for the bonds, when deposited, bankers 
received go per cent in circulating notes, upon which 
they collected interest from the public as well as inter- 
est upon the deposited bonds from the government. 
This latter plan is still in operation. 

Treasury notes were first authorized July 14, 1890, 
and issued to depositors of silver bullion. The limit 
of issue is $152,584,417, the amount outstanding when 
the silver purchasing clause was repealed November 1, 
1893. They are receivable for all public dues, and 
unlimited legal tender unless stipulated in contract. 
They are redeemable in coin, gold or silver, at the 
discretion of the secretary of the treasury, who has 
decided in favor of gold. 

Gold certificates were first authorized March 3, 1863, 
and issued to depositors of gold coin and bullion. 
Such issue is suspended when the gold reserve falls 
below $100,000,000. They are receivable for all public 
dues, redeemable in gold coin and not a tender. 

National bank notes were first authorized February 
25, 1863. Issued to national banks on go per cent of 
United States bonds deposited in the treasury. They 
are receivable for all public dues, except duties on 
imports and interest on the public debt. They are 
redeemable in ‘‘ lawful money.’’ Not a legal tender. 

Currency certificates were first authorized June 8, 
1872. Issued to national banks for United States notes, 
They are not a tender or receivable for public dues. 
They are redeemable in United States notes, Are 
counted as part of the legal reserve of the bank asso- 
ciations and may be used in settling clearing-house 
balances. 





Cuas. A. DANA, editor of the New York Suz, falls 
under the scalpel of Benj. R. Tucker, editor of 17d- 
erty, who has just republished Dana’s early writings 
in pamphlet form, evidently much to the latter’s dis- 
comfiture. It seems Dana was somewhat of a reformer 
in his early days, and in the columns of the New York 
Tribune ably supported the’ noted French anarchist, 
Pierre J. Proudhon, of whose theories he was an ardent 
admirer. Proudhon was an eminent financier, and in 
1848 instituted the Bank of the People, and managed 
it successfully until imprisoned for alleged libel in his 
paper of President Bonaparte. Dana's description and 
endorsement of this mutual banking principle make 
interesting reading in view of his present attitude on 
financial matters. The book can be had by addressing 
Mr. Tucker, box 1312, New York City. Price, 10 cents. 
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In Germany, any public meeting for political 
purposes, or having a political tendency, must 
be announced to the police twenty-four hours 
before its taking place, and a written permission 
must be first obtained. Unless permission is 
given, the meeting cannot be held. Any meet- 
ing announced and wrong time given for its 
holding is prohibited or dissolved. When a 
meeting is ordered to be dissolved by the police, 
the chairman must immediately adjourn it, 
under penalty of imprisonment. Trade unions 
seeking legislation have frequently been re- 
garded as organizations coming under the 
above head. They have had their meetings 
dissolved, their funds confiscated and the organ- 
izations forbidden to hold further gatherings, 
other than to wind up their affairs. 
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THE ELWOOD VICTORY. 


For more than two months the relations 
between the tin-plate workers of Elwood, Ind., 
belonging to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, and the American 
Tin-Plate Works, of that city, have been 
strained to the very utmost. As is the prac- 
tice with the Amalgamated Association, its 
scale committee met the employers in the 
various divisions in the iron, steel and tin-plate 
industry, and settled upon a scale of wages and 
prices to prevail for the ensuing year. 

The committee, on behalf of the Amalga- 
mated Association, met the manufacturers and 
the scale was generally signed—indeed, more 
generally than in any previous year in the 
history of the Association. The conspicuous 
exception was the management of the American 
Tin-Plate Works, of Elwood, which insisted 
upon a reduction of from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent in wages. 

Conferences and correspondence with a view 
of adjustment were had without success, and 
the men were given the ultimatum that, unless 
they consented to accept the reduction, and so 
notified the company on or before August 19, 
the works would open up on Monday, the 24th, 
with non-union help. The men answered the 
ultimatum with a flat refusal, and insisted upon 
the signing of the scale by the company. A 
grand mass meeting and demonstration was 
held on August 19 to emphasize their attitude. 

The men at once picketed the works, night 
and day, to prevent non-union men from taking 
their places. The company made preparations 
to start up as a non-union concern. Rumor 
had it that the militia was to be called out. 
Assurances that such a course would be unnec- 
essary, prevented that armed body from being 
on the field. The following telegrams partly 
tell the tale of how far the company went in 
its effort to reduce wages and run a non-union 
concern: 

E1woop, IND., August 22—The American Tin-Plate 
Works will start up Monday with non-union men, and 
have arranged for the employes to eat and sleep in 
the factory. When once they enter the grounds, they 
will not leave them until the strike is settled. Cook- 
ing, dining and sleeping accommodations have been 
provided. 

ANDERSON, IND., August 24—The tin-plate strike 
at Elwood is being watched with local interest here 
and at every tin-plate manufacturing concern in the 
country. All of the wage scales for the coming year, 
under which the plants have started and are now in 
operation, were signed ‘‘subject tochange.’’ It seems 
that all the manufacturers had arranged that the 
Elwood company would take the stand they have, 
and demand a reduction in wages equal to fifteen per 
cent on their skilled men. The union employers 
insisted that the proviso clause be inserted in their 
contracts with the Amalgamated Association, and the 
workers are now beginning to realize what it means. 
Should the strikers lose at Elwood, and the company 
succeed in operating with a fifteen per cent reduction, 
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all manufacturers who have signed the scale will 
withdraw or demand the cut also. This would affect 
20,000 men in the United States. 
On the morning of the 25th, the following 
telegrams were received and forwarded: 
ELwoop, IND., August 25—The tin-plate strike was 
ended last night by the company signing the amalga- 
mated scale at midnight. The event was celebrated 
by blowing the whistle of the big plant. Thousands 
of people flocked to the plant and gave expression to 
their yee | by shooting guns and making the night 
resound with their shouts. This action was unex- 
pected, as non-union men were expected to-night to 
take the strikers’ places. This ends the big strike, 
and relieves the tension of the situation that has 
threatened to paralyze business in this city. Bands 
and drum corps are out in force, and hundreds are 
parading the streets, rejoicing over the peaceful settle- 
ment of the trouble. 
PITTSBURGH, PA , August 25, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, DeSoto Block, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Scale is signed at Elwood. Take a cigar on me. 
M. M. GARLAND, 
President Amalgamated Association Iron and Steel Workers 
ELwoop, IND., August 25, 1896. 


Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 


Labor, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Scale signed and the boys are happy. Hurrah for 
Elwood ! JAMES SWATMAN, 
Chairman Advisory Board, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 25, 1896. 
M. M. Garland, President Amalgamated Association 
Tron and Steel Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Accept heartiest congratulations on splendid victory 
at Elwood. Grit and true trade unionism won the 


day. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


(A similar telegram was sent Mr. Swatman ). 

Thus, again is demonstrated the power of 
organized labor, the power of the trade union 
movement, the influence it exerted in order to 
force this rich company to sign and pay the 
scale, and not only this, but to maintain the 
rate of wages of the 20,000 tin-plate workers 
in the United States. This is the contrast 
between theory and practice. Grit and deter- 
mination have won a great battle for labor. 

Who would not be a union man ? and, though 
sometimes, through our own folly, compelled 
to retreat, enjoy the battles, the struggles, the 
victories, that follow in the wake of earnest, 
active and aggressive trade unionism. 

HIGH DUES ARE NECESSARY TO 

SUCCESS. 


All experience in the trade union movement 
demonstrates that the higher the dues members 
pay into their trade unions, the greater have 
been the returns ,on their investment. The 
union has instilled confidence into the member- 
ship as to its stability. The non-union man is 
influenced by this manifestation of success. 
The union has shown its trustworthiness and 
permanency. It secures better wages and less 
hours and more respectful treatment to the 
members; it commands either the fear or the 


respect of the employers for the demands of 
the union; it reduces strikes and lockouts to a 
minimum, while continually securing conces- 
sions in the interest of the trade. 

High dues in unions carries with it the pay- 
ment of benefits to members, thus providing 
not only in cases of trade disputes, but also 
those benefits which are particularly the main- 
stay of the organization during dull periods of 
stagnation in trade. 

The members, and those depending upon 
them, see at a glance that the union is not 
only of remote, but of immediate, benefit to the 
members and their families. It deserves and 
receives their confidence, since it is their pro- 
tector and defender, as well as benefactor, in 
all the trials that come to them in their eco- 
nomic environments. A union based upon 
high dues and benefits to its members is saved 
from the rise and fall, the rushing in and rush- 
ing out, of the membership. It seldom has 
what is known as a boom, but, on the other 
hand, of necessity, the boom does not collapse. 
The growth of such a union is gradual, but 
uninterrupted. 

The union is in business to stay. Its ex- 
pressed will is the result of calm deliberation, 
from which it cannot and will not be diverted, 
and when it makes a demand on behalf of its 
membership it has years of experience, years 
of discipline, years of accumulated savings 
behind it, and will brook no attempt to turn it 
from its course or to defeat it in achieving its 
just and rightful demands. 

The strongest opposition made by employers 
to any request, much less a demand, is to those 
presented by the unorganized, the poorly organ- 
ized and the illy-prepared workers for any offen- 
sive or defensive struggle, to secure an advan. 
tage, or to prevent the loss of one already 
achieved. 

The universal experience is, that thousands 
of strikes would be prevented and the conces- 
sions asked by the workers secured, were it not 
for the knowledge the employers have that the 
workers, if organized, have a small treasury, 
or none at all, and the thought is entertained 
that in a few days, or in a week or two at 
most, the workers will be compelled, through 
sheer want, to succumb. 

There is no position so disastrous to the 
position of the workers engaged in a trade 
dispute than when, in the first days of the 
struggle, they are compelled to solicit contri- 
butions from their fellow-toilers to aid them 
in their difficulties. It is at once accepted by 
the employers as a declaration of weakness 
and impotency. 

All movements do not press forward, all 
saving is not economy, and the short-sighted 
policy of workingmen who refuse to pay reas- 
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In Germany, any public meeting for political 
purposes, or having a political tendency, must 
be announced to the police twenty-four hours 
before its taking place, and a written permission 
must be first obtained. Unless permission is 
given, the meeting cannot be held. Any meet- 
ing announced and wrong time given for its 
holding is prohibited or dissolved. When a 
meeting is ordered to be dissolved by the police, 
the chairman must immediately adjourn it, 
under penalty of imprisonment. ‘Trade unions 
seeking legislation have frequently been re- 
garded as organizations coming under the 
above head. They have had their meetings 
dissolved, their funds confiscated and the organ- 
izations forbidden to hold further gatherings, 
other than to wind up their affairs. 


THE ELWOOD VICTORY. 


For more than two months the relations 
between the tin-plate workers of Elwood, Ind., 
belonging to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, and the American 
Tin-Plate Works, of that city, have been 
strained to the very utmost. As is the prac- 
tice with the Amalgamated Association, its 
scale committee met the employers in the 
various divisions in the iron, steel and tin-plate 
industry, and settled upon a scale of wages and 
prices to prevail for the ensuing year. 

The committee, on behalf of the Amalga- 
mated Association, met the manufacturers and 
the scale was generally signed—indeed, more 
generally than in any previous year in the 
history of the Association. The conspicuous 
exception was the management of the American 
Tin-Plate Works, of Elwood, which insisted 
upon a reduction of from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent in wages. 

Conferences and correspondence with a view 
of adjustment were had without success, and 
the men were given the ultimatum that, unless 
they consented to accept the reduction, and so 
notified the company on or before August 19, 
the works would open up on Monday, the 24th, 
with non-union help. The men answered the 
ultimatum with a flat refusal, and insisted upon 
the signing of the scale by the company. A 
grand mass meeting and demonstration was 
held on August 19 to emphasize their attitude. 

The men at once picketed the works, night 
and day, to prevent non-union men from taking 
their places. The company made preparations 
to start up as a non-union concern, Rumor 
had it that the militia was to be called out. 
Assurances that such a course would be unnec- 
essary, prevented that armed body from being 
on the field. The following telegrams partly 
tell the tale of how far the company went in 
its effort to reduce wages and run a non-union 
concern: 

E1woop, INpD., August 22—The American Tin-Plate 
Works will start up Monday with non-union men, and 
have arranged for the employes to eat and sleep in 
the factory. When once they enter the grounds, they 
will not leave them until the strike is settled. Cook- 
ing, dining and sleeping accommodations have been 
provided. 

ANDERSON, IND., August 24—The tin-plate strike 
at Elwood is being watched with local interest here 
and at every tin-plate manufacturing concern in the 
country. | All of the wage scales for the coming year, 
under which the plants have started and are now in 
operation, were signed ‘‘subject to change.’’ It seems 
that all the manufacturers had arranged that the 
Elwood company would take the stand they have, 
and demand a reduction in wages equal to fifteen per 
cent on their skilled men. The union employers 
insisted that the proviso clause be inserted in their 
contracts with the Amalgamated Association, and the 
workers are now beginning to realize what it means. 
Should the strikers lose at Elwood, and the company 
succeed in operating with a fifteen per cent reduction, 
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all manufacturers who have signed the scale will 
withdraw or demand the cut also. This would affect 
20,000 men in the United States. 
On the morning of the 25th, the following 
telegrams were received and forwarded: 
E1woop, IND., August 25—The tin-plate strike was 
ended last night by the company signing the amalga- 
mated scale at midnight. The event was celebrated 
by blowing the whistle of the big plant. ‘Thousands 
of people flocked to the plant and gave expression to 
their rejoicing by shooting guns and making the night 
resound with their shouts. This action was unex- 
pected, as non-union men were expected to-night to 
take the strikers’ places. This ends the big strike, 
and relieves the tension of the situation that has 
threatened to paralyze business in this city. Bands 
and drum corps are out in force, and hundreds are 
parading the streets, rejoicing over the peaceful settle- 
ment of the trouble. 
PITTSBURGH, PA , August 25, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, DeSoto Block, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Scale is signed at Elwood. ‘Take a cigar on me. 
M. M. GARLAND, 
President Amalgamated Association Iron and Steel Workers. 
ELwoop, IND., August 25, 1896. 


Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 


Labor, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Scale signed and the boys are happy. Hurrah for 
Elwood ! JAMES SWATMAN, 
Chairman Advisory Board, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 25, 1896. 
M. M. Garland, President Amalgamated Association 
Tron and Steel Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Accept heartiest congratulations on splendid victory 
at Elwood. Grit and true trade unionism won the 


day. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


(A similar telegram was sent Mr. Swatman). 

Thus, again is demonstrated the power of 
organized labor, the power of the trade union 
movement, the influence it exerted in order to 
force this rich company to sign and pay the 
scale, and not only this, but to maintain the 
rate of wages of the 20,000 tin-plate workers 
in the United States. This is the contrast 
between theory and practice. Grit and deter- 
mination have won a great battle for labor. 

Who would not be a union man? and, though 
sometimes, through our own folly, compelled 
to retreat, enjoy the battles, the struggles, the 
victories, that follow in the wake of earnest, 
active and aggressive trade unionism. 


HIGH DUES ARE NECESSARY TO 
SUCCESS. 


All experience in the trade union movement 
demonstrates that the higher the dues members 
pay into their trade unions, the greater have 
been the returns ,on their investment. The 
union has instilled confidence into the member- 
ship as to its stability. The non-union man is 
influenced by this manifestation of success. 
The union has shown its trustworthiness and 
permanency. It secures better wages and less 
hours and more respectful treatment to the 
members ; it commands either the fear or the 


respect of the employers for the demands of 
the union; it reduces strikes and lockouts to a 
minimum, while continually securing conces- 
sions in the interest of the trade. 

High dues in unions carries with it the pay- 
ment of benefits to members, thus providing 
not only in cases of trade disputes, but also 
those benefits which are particularly the main- 
stay of the organization during dull periods of 
stagnation in trade. 

The members, and those depending upon 
them, see at a glance that the union is not 
only of remote, but of immediate, benefit to the 
members and their families. It deserves and 
receives their confidence, since it is their pro- 
tector and defender, as well as benefactor, in 
all the trials that come to them in their eco- 
nomic environments. A union based upon 
high dues and benefits to its members is saved 
from the rise and fall, the rushing in and rush- 
ing out, of the membership. It seldom has 
what is known as a boom, but, on the other 
hand, of necessity, the boom does not collapse. 
The growth of such a union is gradual, but 
uninterrupted. 

The union is in business to stay. Its ex- 
pressed will is the result of calm deliberation, 
from which it cannot and will not be diverted, 
and when it makes a demand on behalf of its 
membership it has years of experience, years 
of discipline, years of accumulated savings 
behind it, and will brook no attempt to turn it 
from its course or to defeat it in achieving its 
just and rightful demands. 

The strongest opposition made by employers 
to any request, much less a demand, is to those 
presented by the unorganized, the poorly organ- 
ized and the illy-prepared workers for any offen- 
sive or defensive struggle, to secure an advan- 
tage, or to prevent the loss of one already 
achieved. 

The universal experience is, that thousands 
of strikes would be prevented and the conces- 
sions asked by the workers secured, were it not 
for the knowledge the employers have that the 
workers, if organized, have a small treasury, 
or none at all, and the thought is entertained 
that in a few days, or in a week or two at 
most, the workers will be compelled, through 
sheer want, to succumb. 

There is no position so disastrous to the 
position of the workers engaged in a trade 
dispute than when, in the first days of the 
struggle, they are compelled to solicit contri- 
butions from their fellow-toilers to aid them 
in their difficulties. It is at once’accepted by 
the employers as a declaration of weakness 
and impotency. 

All movements do not press forward, all 
saving is not economy, and the short-sighted 
policy of workingmen who refuse to pay reas- 








onable dues into the union of their trade is 
but plugging the spigot and allowing the flow 
uninterrupted at the bung-hole. The workers 
who fail to organize and, in their organiza- 
tions, pay reasonably high dues to create a 
defense fund, and funds which shall stand them 
in good stead in all the vicissitudes of life, 
simply pay ten-fold into the coffers of their 
employers in the shape of lower wages and 
longer hours, and win the contempt of their 
employers, their friends and fellow-citizens. 

Much of the good work accomplished by 
the trade unions, based upon the sure founda- 
tion of high dues, large benefits and protection 
to the membership, is the fact, first, that so 
large a number of workers are unorganized, 
and, further still, by those who are organized, 
but who, through short-sighted policy and 
parsimony, act like a check in the cog of the 
wheel of industrial progress and emancipation. 

Our organized workers have themselves to 
blame in all cases, if they fail to profit by the 
lessons experience teaches when having loose 
financial systems, or rather no financial system 
at all, since low dues engender carelessness 
and absence of regulations regarding finances, 
of which there is little in the organization. 
We say that they are responsible to themselves 
for the frequent reduction of their wages, and 
the imposition upon them of onerous and unfair 
conditions of labor. 

It may be generally stated as a trueism that 
low dues, low wages, long hours and servility 
are natural allies and the result of disorgani- 
zation or organization on the basis of low dues; 
while, on the other hand, organizations based 
on high dues, secures for the workers the 
highest wages, the shortest number of hours 
of labor, self-respect and respect of others, 
independence and manhood. 

There is no good argument against the 
workers paying higher dues in their unicns 
than is now generally the case. The trade 
unions should be, as they are destined to be, 
the organizations to protect the workers, 
advance their interests and come to their aid 
in all the ills of life. 

There is no trade union on earth, which has 
inaugurated the system of high dues and ben- 
efits, which has not lived through all the 
stormy times of industrial, financial and com- 
mercial panics and crisis. There is no trade 
union on earth, based upon high dues and 
benefits, which has failed to keep the promises 
made to its members. There is no trade union, 
based upon high dues and benefits, which has 
not secured the highest and best conditions of 
labor as compared to other workers. ‘There is 


no trade union on earth, based upon high dues 
and benefits, which does not perform the func- 
tions of government more honorably, more 
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cheaply and at a lesser cost than any insur- 
ance or charitable institution on earth. There 
is no organization anywhere which gives to its 
members anything like the returns as do the 
trade unions. 

Much of the work, not only of organizing, 
but more especially of reorganizing, the work - 
ers, would be saved; hence, much of lost time 
and of lost ground would be spared the work- 
ers if they would now—yes, now—adopt the 
wise policy of paying into their unions high 
dues, receiving from it in return greater bene- 
fits and advantages. Then would the trade 
unions form a great chain, composed of power- 
ful links, encircling industry and commerce, 
making our lives and the lives of those we 
love safer and better, and usher in a brighter 
and happier future. 


TRADE UNIONS THE PRECURSORS 
OF PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


For more than a quarter of a century, the 
organized labor movement of the country has 
been engaged in an effort to secure legislation, 
both by congress and the several state legisla- 
tures, for the better protection of the lives and 
limbs of the workers engaged in dangerous or 
hazardous occupations. ; 

The bills or laws are usually known under 
the title of ‘‘Employers’ Liability Acts.’’ These 
demands were that the employers should be 
liable in damages for accidents resulting in 
death or injury to the employes, providing 
such death or injury was due to the neglect or 
carelessness of the employers or their agents, 
whether the agents were co-employes or other- 
wise; always providing that the cause of the 
accident or injury was not due to the fault of 
the employes themselves. 

The object of such laws was not to mulct 
the employers for damages, but rather to make 
them more careful of the lives and limbs of 
the workers; to have a greater regard for 
human life than an infinitesmal increase in the 
profits or dividends to the stock. 

Of course, much has been accomplished on 
this line of action; a great advance has been 
made from the old time common law decision 
of the courts, ‘‘that wages was the considera- 
tion of employment, and formed a bar to dam- 
ages resulting in death or injury, while 
employed for such wages.’’ But our courts 
are still prone to decide that employers are 
not liable for damages for accidents to workers 
resulting from acts of ‘‘fellow-servants.’’ And 
in this regard no consideration has at all been 
given, whether the ‘‘fellow-servants’’ are in 
the nature of the performance of their respec- 
tive duties as far removed from the injured 
workman as are the poles. It has simply been 
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a repetition of the courts with blind and per- 
sistent tenacity, holding on to the traditions 
of the old and effete common law rules, which 
were applicable only to primitive methods of 
industry and commerce prevailing in the days 
of the slave or feudal system. 

The labor movement insists upon an employ- 
er’s liability to employes in the same manner 
as one citizen is responsible to another. That 
if a worker or other person is injured by reason 
of his own act, there can be no damage suit as 
a result; but when that injury is caused by 
the employer through his parsimony, or his 
negligence, or that of his agent, over whom 
the injured had no control, the employer shall 
be liable in damages to the injured worker or 
those whose bread-winner he was. 

The question of an employer’s liability law 
has been the subject of great agitation, both 
in the United States and England. Political 
parties in both countries have divided upon it. 
In England, parliament was dissolved because 
the house of lords threw the common’s bill 
out. The movement will still go on, until 
the full demand is recognized and accorded by 
law. 

It is with some gratification that we record 
the fact that at the recent annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Saratoga, 
where the most eminent jurists of America 
were assembled, the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘‘That it be referred to the com- 
mittee on jurisprudence and law reform, the 
question whether the law in regard to fellow- 
servants should not be so amended as further 
to protect laboring men from the result of neg- 
ligence, caused by persons unknown to them, 
and over whom they have no control.’’ 

Thus is the leaven working; thus does the 
organized trade union movement clarify public 
sentiment and public opinion that the most 
conservative body of men, known the world 
over, takes up as a correct principle in law and 
ethics, one of the fundamental demands of 
labor. : 

Verily, Galileo, thou were right, ‘“The world 
does move;’’ and the demands of labor, scorned, 
repudiated and condemned, shall find their 
full fruition in their general acceptance by all 
mankind as the best, wisest, most just for the 
conduct of the affairs of the human family. 
Speed the day of its realization. Battle for 
its certain and final achievement by marching 
shoulder to shoulder with the workers of to-day 
in the trade unions of our land. 





ONCE more we are compelled to remind our 
delinquents that while we would like to dis- 
tribute this magazine free, our printer refuses 
to be a party to such a bargain. 


“IMMUTABILITY” OF SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND. 


We often hear the assertion made that prices 
of all commodities (under which inhuman title 
living labor is included) are regulated by the 
law of supply and demand ; that this is a nat- 
ural law; that it is immutable, and that anyone 
who attempts to interfere in its operations will 
be the one hurt ; yet, we see the combinations 
of capital continually increasing or restricting 
production, Is this not interfering with and 
controlling the so-called ‘‘immutable’’ law of 
supply and demand? An instance in point is 
the case reported by Bradstreet’s, in its issue 
of July 25, that the ‘‘anthracite coal output 
for the month of August, 1896, has been agreed 
upon at 4,000,000 tons.’’ This evidently shows 
that the coal combinations, like the combi- 
nations in other industries, do not fear the 
rebounding shock of interfering in this ‘‘im- 
mutable’ law. 

Of course, the whole world is agreed that 
when combinations and trusts combine to restrict 
the output of a certain article, the intention is 
that it shall be absolutely in the interest of the 
combine. Thought for the ‘‘dear people’’ 
never enters into their calculations, except as 
the ‘‘dear people’’ may be fleeced, or, rather, 
squeezed like the sponge, so that its valued, 
treasured moisture (their heart’s blood) may 
fall into the buckets or troughs of the combine. 

Should not labor profit by this lesson? We 
are told that the law of supply and demand 
controls the price of labor. If this is so, and 
for the sake of our present purpose we shall 
not dispute it, then we present to the workers 
the consideration of the proposition that they 
organize in the unions of their respective 
trades, and, by their combination, reduce the 
hours of labor, and thus control the supply of 
labor, and thus, in turn, increase the demand 
for labor. 

In its results, the organizations of labor, 
which secure improved conditions for the work- 
ers, are far different than the combinations of 
the capitalist class. Whatever of change for 
the better in the homes, the firesides and the 
surroundings of the toilers must inevitably 
reflect their beneficent effects upon all society, 
upon all progress, upon all civilization. 

‘For this, we hold the species human 
Excels in value webs of cotton, 
Or all the gold by wealth begotten.’’ 

It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways, 
and the toiling masses of our country will cer- 
tainly profit to an immeasureable degree if they 
but organize, agitate, educate and federate. 
The day of labor’s full freedom and disen- 
thrallment may seem far off, and it may be, 
but every thought, every action, which secures 
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to the workers some additional advantage pre- 
viously denied, is a step in the right direction, 
is a move on the citadel of injustice—removes 
one more barrier to success. 

Organize, and labor will be in full possession 
of a power to secure immunity from the oper- 
ations of a so-called law invented and designed 
to keep the workers in ignorance and contented 
with conditions, the continuance of which out- 
rages common sense, decency and justice. 


THE UNION LABEL. 


It would be indeed silly were an active trade 
unionist to attempt to answer all the malicious 
and slanderous statements which are hurled 
at him, and we have no desire at this, or any 
other time, to indulge in such a fruitless task. 
As an evidence of our views and rule of con- 
duct upon the question of union labels and 
union labeled goods, we quote the following 
letter: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 13, 1896. 
Mr. W. Chuck, Secretary United Garment Workers’ 
Council, Boston, Mass.: 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND—I am obliged to you for the 
explanation you give, in reference to the Consumers’ 
League, and, in reply, would say that the labels of the 
trade unions of America have now become a firm insti- 
tution, and largely contribute toward the improved 
conditions that the trade unions secure for the organ- 
ized workers of the country. 

The union label stands for that which is highest, 
best and noblest in our respective crafts which have 
adopted them. I do not pretend to say that the label 
is a cure-all, or presents the highest possible ideals 
for the workers, but it does represent the very highest 
attainment of the workers in industrial, social, eco- 
nomic, sanitary and moral conditions of labor. 

Every trade union having adopted a label has a set 
of specific rules under which these labels are granted. 
They regulate wages, hours and conditions of labor, 
and signify and guarantee that the product has been 
made under sanitary and cleanly conditions. Every 
philanthropist, every lover of his kind, every sympa- 
thizer with the hopes and aspirations of the toiling 
masses, should give whatever support they can to the 
movement to recognize union labor by union labeled 
goods. 

I earnestly hope that the Consumers’ League, about 
to be formed in Boston, will contribute much towards 
the larger and more extensive demand for union 
labeled goods; that one of their first tenets should be, 
no goods are union-made; no goods are worthy of the 
patronage of the League, or of well-intentioned men 
and women, unless they bear the union label; that is, 
wherever such a label has been introduced. 

Let this at once go forward. Let this demand 
become general, and it will be one of the greatest 
levers to be applied to the organized labor movement 
of our country, the precursor of better conditions of 
labor, a lightening of the burdens of those who toil, 


aetee a brighter hope for the future, born of a 
1igher manhood and womanhood of to-day. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


The sentiments and views expressed in this 
letter are not newly born; they are not the 
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expressions of a latter day convert, but of one 
whose rule of conduct has been in consonance 
with every word in the letter for nearly a third 
of acentury. It comes with ill-grace, it seems 
to us, that carping hypercritics should attempt 
to tear down where they lack ability to build 
up; to attempt to besmirch the character 
and standing of union men, whose hopes, 
ideals and rules of conduct they have neither 
the manhood, the honor or the courage to 
follow. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


On Sunday, August 16, an accident occurred 
on Lake Michigan, at Chicago, which nearly 
cost the lives of two men prominent and active 
in the labor movement of the country, and 
which called forth a manifestation of true 
heroism. George W. Perkins, president of the 
Cigarmakers International Union of America, 
and James J. Linehan, of the Carpenters Union, 
and former delegate to several American Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions, together with a 
number of congenial friends, were enjoying a 
bath in Lake Michigan. ‘The waters were run- 
ning very high and the undertow was strong. 
The raft on which the friends were sporting 
slowly drifted into deep water, the anchor 
dragging. ‘This, unknown to the other swim- 
mers, was observed by Mr. Perkins, who gave 
the alarm and jumped off and tried to touch 
ground and then enable him to ride the roll- 
ers. He went down out of sight, the under- 
tow carrying him fully thirty feet from the 
raft. Nothing daunted, however, he struck 
out boldly for the shore, but could make no 
headway. Finding his strength giving out, 
he shouted for help. ‘‘Jim’’ Linehan at once 
came to his assistance. Perkins retained a cool 
head, and assured Linehan that if he had to 
go down he would not take him (Linehan) 
with him. ‘‘Jim’’ went to work with a will. 
Perkins managed to keep afloat, though nearly 
exhausted and nearly filled with water. Line- 
han ‘battled the waves like a hero, and finally 
reached the raft, landing Perkins upon it, both 
of them dropping more dead than alive. It 
was fully a half-hour before those on shore 
could reach and give succor to the suffering 
men. After being attended to for several 
hours, they finally revived sufficiently to be 
taken to their respective homes, where they 
were soon brought around and finally became 
themselves again. No one can tell how very 
nearly both men came to losing their lives. 
It was fortunate that Mr. Perkins’ life was 
saved, and it was exceedingly so that he ‘was in 
the company of stout-hearted, heroic ‘‘Jim’’ 
Linehan, 
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THE shoeworkers of Colorado have joined the 
national union of this craft. 

PRESIDENT GOMPERS will deliver the State Labor 
Day address at Anderson, Ind. 

WITHIN the past five weeks nearly 17,000 workers 
have been on strike in New York City. 

THERE were 1,810 deaths in New York, week of 
August 9-15, 651 of which were due to sunstroke. 


Two or three labor papers are still publishing the 
advertisement of the notorious Battle Ax tobacco. 

THE tailors’ strike at New York has come to an 
end, nearly all the contractors having signed the 
agreement. 

THERE are 1,270,561 freight cars in the United States. 
These cars would stretch from New York to San Fran- 
cisco three times. 

THE annual conventions of carpenters, cigarmakers, 
firemen, brewery workers, coopers and weavers will 
be held in September. 

THE International Stove Mounters /ourna/ starts 
Vol. II in magazine form. It is doing good work for 
its craft and the general trade union movement. 


THE force of letter carriers throughout the country 
is to be cut, owing to the failure of congress to appro- 
priate money to pay salaries. The present force is 
inadequate. 

THE tailors have organized unions in Terre Haute, 
Muncie and South Bend, Ind., and St. Catherine’s, 
Ont. Strikes are on in Providence, Adrian, Nashville 
and Knoxville. 

MESKER Bros, the unfair St. Louis iron foundry 
firm, which is on our ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list, is in 
trouble, and likely to lose the contract for the work on 
the St. Louis city hall. 

ACCORDING to Mulhall, the entire rental value of 
England decreased from 1880 to 1883, about thirteen 
per cent, and in Scotland the decrease during the 
same period was about fourteen per cent. 


EARNEST H. Crossy, the president of the Social 
Reform Club of New York, will address the Labor 
Day demonstration at Watertown. Mr. Crosby is in 
full accord with the organized trade union movement. 


ALL through the country the indications are that 
Labor Day, September 7, 1896, will be celebrated as 
no Labor Day has been since its inauguration. In 
Chicago alone, there will in all likelihood be more then 
30,000 workers in line. : 

NANSEN came within 250 miles of the North Pole, 
150 miles nearer than any other man is known to have 
gone. Parry went within 490 and Greeley within 400 
miles. Nansen started in August, 1893, from the 
Jugor strait, in the ship “ram. 

THE Laborers Protective Union, consisting of eleven 
divisionsin New York, have agreed with the employers 
association of that city that eight hours shall constitute 
a day’s work, and thirty cents the wages per hour, the 
agreement to be in full force for one year. 


IN a letter from Eva McDonald Valesh, we are 
requested to announce that the labor and reform press 
of the country have the privilege of republishing any 
or all of the articles written by her, which have appeared 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The only purpose 


which she had in having the articles, ‘“The Condition 
of Labor in Europe,’’ copyrighted, was that due credit 
should be given. 

TuHos, F. O’BRIEN, Eastport, Me., writes: ‘Please 
send me twenty-five copies of the August FEDERA- 
TIONIST. I hope to be able to keep my promise and 
get one hundred subscribers this year. e have fixed 
the sale of all scab tobacco here, and union brands are 
beginning to meet with a good sale.”’ 


IN a recent letter, Mr. S. Woods, secretary of the 
parliamentary committee of the British Trade Union 
Congress, advises the office of the A. F. of L. thata 
sub-committee of the parliamentary committee was 
appointed for the purpose of meeting delegates Strasser 
and Sullivan on their arrival at Glasgow. 


M. BRowN, the secretary of Cigarmakers Union No. 
144, New York city, writes: ‘I have been instructed 
by our union to request you to forward 150 copies of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, which we will try to 
dispose of.’’ This-action is to be commended, and is 
a good example for other unions to follow. 


MEssrRs. A, STRASSER and J. W. Sullivan, fraternal 
delegates from the American Federation of Labor to 
the British Trade Union Congress, which is to con- 
vene at Edinburgh, September 7 (Labor Day), sailed 
from the port of New York on the steamship Furnessia, 
on Sebastien, August 22, bound for Glasgow. 


Four months ago there were about eighty organized 
workingmen in Columbus, Ga. These were distributed 
among the railroad men and typographical unions. 
To-day there are more than 2,000 organized union men 
and women in that city, with a live central body just 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


On Wednesday evening, the 19th, a great public mass 
meeting was held at Elwood, Ind, which was addressed 
by President Garland, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, and by President Gompers. 
The meeting was held in the public square, and the 
addresses were for the purpose of plainly stating the 
case. 

PRESIDENT SIMON BURNS, of the Window Glass 
Workers Union, writes: ‘I believe it to be injurious 
to labor organizations to allow their leaders or a few 
of the members to dabble in politics, and use their 
organizations to benefit a few. The members of labor 
organizations are intelligent and know what is to their 
interest without the advice of their officials.”’ 


Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner of the 
Department of Labor, has just issued Volume I of the 
tenth annual report. It is confined to the subject of 
strikes and lockouts during the past seven and a half 
years. The report reached us too late for extensive 
notice at this time. Those strikes and lockouts last- 
ing less than one day's duration were 1,582. For the 
six months of 1894 the commissioner gives the follow- 
ing figures: The strikes of 1894 involved 482,066 
workers. For seven and a half years it shows the 
seventeen principal causes of all the strikes, including 
81.27 per cent of all the establishments, These seven- 
teen causes were—first, increase of wages, reduction of 
hours, against reduction of hours, sympathy strikes, 
for increase of wages and reduction of hours of labor, 
against employment of non-union men, for adoption 
a cos scale, for recognition of union, for adoption of 
union scale, for adoption of union rujes and union 
scale, for increase of ,wages and recognition of union, 
to compel employment of none but union men 
in building trades, for reinstatement of discharged 
employes, ier payment of wages over-due, for increase 
of wages and reduction of hours on Saturday, against 
being compelled to board with employers and for 
reduction of hours and recognition of union, for 
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increase of wages according to agreement. The totals 
of the results of the strikes and lockouts are not given 
and will require further research and reference in the 
future. There is unquestionably much interesting 
data in the report. 

THE American Caterer, published by the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes National Alliance at Chicago, is 
to hand. It is bright, artistic and, judging by the 
following, well grounded: ‘‘The alliance has no pol- 
itics save trades unionism, and that is not a market- 
able commodity. The alliance has no religion except 
humanity, and that cannot be purchased because it 
cannot be sold. {t is built into the human frame and 
cannot be torn from it. The American Calerer, non- 
sectarian, non-political, ‘independent in all things, 
neutral in none,’ will not become a catspaw to any 
man or set of men, but will stand for the allied crafts, 
even during the passions and prejudices of a presiden- 
tial campaign.’’ 

F. J. Stimson’s ‘‘Handbook to the Labor Law of 
the United States,’’ Scribners, New York, contains 
much information of value, it being the intent of the 
author ‘‘to make it a clear and trustworthy guide for 
laboring men and their several organizations.” Of 
‘picketing’ he has to say: ‘‘We may state at once 
that the law, both English and American, is pretty 
well settled down to the view that picketing for the 
purpose of mere persuasion of workmen not to take 
employment, and not attended with any disorder or 
Peon or moral intimidation, is now held legal; at 
east when conducted in a reasonable manner and 
with not too great a crowd.’’ Several judicial deci- 
sions are cited to substantiate this statement. 

In writing of the violations of the congressional 
eight-hour law, James Duncan has this to say in the 
Granite Cutters’ Journal: ‘This is another page to 
the already too-plain lesson that workingmen can best 
bring about those great reforms by thorough organi- 
zation of their craft, by education of their membership 
and by calm, resolute, yet determined, action when 
circumstances and conditions will permit of the reform 
being introduced without injury to the calling or the 
individuals composing the organization. Wherever 
men have successfully resolved to follow the eight- 
hour day as organized workmen, federal as well as 
other work has succumbed to the altered condition, 
but in no case where the nine-hour day is in force has 
the federal statute been of practical use when a fight 
was instituted for recognition of the benefit of the 
eight-hour day.” 

WE notice that several labor papers are still printing 
a puffs of the rat Avena. Perhaps the edi- 
tors of these ere don’t know that the Avena is 
boycotted; perhaps they don’t own their columns, or 
perhaps they think the boycott doesn’t amount to 
much, If the latter is the case, we would say that 
the boycott on the Avena is the most important fight 
on the hands of the trade unions at the present time. 
It is important because Flower, as a scab employer, 
while masquerading as a reformer, is a more danger- 
ous enemy than even the worst of avowed anti-labor 
employers. It is important because the readers of the 
Arena, and observant people generally, knowing that 
the magazine is a lie in itself, are bound to lose esteem 
for the motives of all other reform papers. In this 
way the papers which publish laudatory articles on the 
Arena’s contents are 5 ¢- themselves, as well as the 
movement at large. No paper can afford to continue 


advertising the 4rena any more than it can other boy- 
cotted articles; those that do are open to the charge of 
deception. B. O. Flower is the most dangerous, as 
well as the most despicable, enemy of labor in the 
country. He stands upon the cynical assumption that 
the organization of labor to command decent working 
conditions is of no importance in the movement for 


economic progress, and that the workers must have 
faith in and pray to the ‘‘educated middle class’’ for 
their salvation. Ugh! sucha theory is repulsive. How 
can any honest and sensible man tolerate, let alone 
voice it?—Seamen's Journal, 

DuRING the past month President Gompers has 
addressed conference meetings of the trade unionists 
at Washington, D. C., on August 2, and at Philadelphia 
on the evening of August 3. In New York and vicin- 
ity a number of meetings were held, terminating in a 
great outpouring of the striking tailors at the Windsor 
Theatre, New York city, August 8. In company with 
Vice-President P. J. McGuire, a meeting was to have 
been held at Patterson, N. J., in the interests of the 
carpenters, but, owing to the excessive heat, the men 
themselves advised its postponement until some other 
time. On the 13th a conference was held with the 
executive officers of the labor movement of Pitts- 
burg, including Fourth Vice-President Garland, and 
on the evening of the 14th President Gompers addressed 
the striking blast furnacemen of the Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, at Sharon, Pa. 

THE members of the Federation in Maine adopted 
a novel experiment to show up to the public a manu- 
facturer by the name of Brown, a sardine packer, who 
refused to pay the union rate of wages. On the 4th 
of July they rigged up a take-off on Brown’s shop, and 
paraded the streets of Lubec. The shop was covered 
over with appropriate mottoes, and the employes were 
dressed up as Chinamen. Brown heard of the esca- 
pade, hired a team, and placed scabs upon it, with the 
motto: ‘‘We work for what we get, and pay our bills.”’ 
The tax collector called to one of the scabs on the 
team and told him he would take his. last year’s taxes, 
but the fellow did not have the money, and was 
locked up. One of them owed a storekeeper a gro- 
cery bill. The latter publicly demanded his money, 
pen gave the scab a week in which to pay it. The 
take-off on the Brown shop was awarded the first prize 
by the judges of the parade. 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 


Work has been resumed on the Northwestern Ele- 
vated Railroad. 

THE newly organized Derrick Men’s Union went on 
strike for $2.50 per day and won in a few days. 

THE Shirt Makers Union (girls) has adopted a label 
and will make its first appearance in the Labor Day 
parade. 

THE Daily News fife and drum corps and the 
Zouaves, composed of newsboys, will have a place 
in the Labor Day procession. 

BICYCLE WORKERS UNION No. 1 and the Holders 
On at the South Chicago ship yards have joined the 
American Federation of Labor. 

SEVERAL tobacco manufacturers have signified their 
willingness to adopt the label of the Tobacco Workers 
Union and unionize their factories, owing to a visit by 
President Henry Fischer. 


THE Chicago branch of the republican campaign 
committee has put a clause in all contracts for printing 
stipulating that the Allied Printing Trades Council 
label must appear on all work. 

THE Butchers and Grocers Association has notified 
the Egg Inspectors Union that they have endorsed the 
latter organization, as well as their label, and are ready 
to assist them when occasion requires. 

UNDER the methods now in vogue with the board 
of walking delegates of the Building Trades Council, 
it is a difficult matter for contractors to engage in 
underhand work in the way of the employment of 
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non-union men without prompt discovery. Nearly 
forty strikes were won from July 20 to August 15, and 
not one lost. 


Hat and capmakers have organized a union and 
applied for a charter from the United Garment Work- 
ers Association. All hats and caps made by them will 
bear the union label of the garment workers. 


A BoycorTr was declared on the Academy of Music 
and Alhambra Theater on the ground that H. R. 
Jacobs, the manager, had failed to recognize the 
unions of the stage employes and musicians. 


THE Journeymen Barbers Union was suspended 
from the Trade and Labor Assembly for not comply- 
ing with the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor requiring affiliation with the national union 
of their craft. 


MEMBERS of the Dorcas Federal Labor Union and 
invited guests enjoyed a pleasant outing for a few 
hours on last Saturday, August 8, at Lincoln Park. A 
substantial repast was spread by the ladies of the 
Dorcas, to which full justice was done by about one 
hundred members and their friends. 


THE Trade and Labor Assembly elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, James A. O’Connell, of Car- 
penters Union No. 1; vice-president, Fred Wolff, of 
the Pressfeeders and Job Pressmens Union; corre- 
sponding and recording secretary, Lee M. Hart; treas- 
urer, Richard Powers; financial secretary, William 
Jones; trustees, J. C. Kochenderfer, Robert Nelson 
and J. J. McGrath; sergeant-at-arms, Sam C. Kagey. 


THE Building Trades Council elected officers last 
Friday, as follows: Edward Carroll, plasterers, presi- 
dent; L. G. Emery, sheet metal workers, vice-presi- 
dent; W. T. Sherman, steam fitters, secretary; J. Ehr- 
bach, junior steam fitters, reading clerk; Fred Kitchen, 
painters, treasurer; J. Johnson, hod carriers, sergeant- 
at-arms; William Kavanagh, stone cutters; T. C. 
Ryan, bridge and structural iron workers; Asa Hodg- 
man, carpenters, trustees. 


THE official count in the final election of officers of 
the Cigarmakers International Union was completed 
on Monday, and those chosen for the ensuing term 
are as follows: James Wood, Binghamton, N. Y., 
second vice-president; Thomas F. Tracy, Boston, 
Mass., fourth vice-president; Samuel B. Hasson, Bal- 
timore, Md., sixth vice-president; Chas. Specht, St. 
Louis, Mo., seventh vice-president; Gibson Weber, 
Philadelphia, treasurer. Geo. W. Perkins, president; 
Samuel Gompers, first vice-president; }; J. Murphy, 
third vice-president, and L. A. Bolio, fifth vice-presi- 
dent, were elected at the first election. 


THAT notorious rat concern, the Chicago /yeie 
Presse, has again come to the front with claim to 
conducting a union (?) office. This time in the shape 
of an alleged label from the Knights of Labor printers. 
If the average man knows anything at all, it certain] 
is that the hippodrome conducted by Sovereign, Lind- 
holm & Company is a thing of the past long ago, and 
to attempt to resurrect its carcass now only shows how 
a once grand organization was prostituted. Besides 
displaying this label, the sheet also claims that ‘‘the 
compositors, stereotypers and pressmen of the /reie 
Presse are members of Gutenberg Assembly No. 1037, 
Knights of Labor.’’ This ‘“‘union’’ is the same one 
which was expelled from the Independent Knights of 
Labor in March last for having obtained a charter by 
fraudulent means, after the members had been expelled 
from the typographia for non-payment of dues, rattin 
and defalcation. When an election time comes, | 
the enemies of organized labor want an organ, they 
can always rely on Michaelis, the /reie Presse and the 
reptile fund. 


LEAVENWORTH (KAN.) NOTES. 
BY Cc, W. CARROLL, 

THE coopers organized August 4, with every cooper in 
the city joining. Poor show for a non-union cooper now. 

THE Federal Labor Union, organized four weeks 
ago, is taking in from twenty to thirty new members 
at each meeting, and has some good hustlers in it. 

LABOR DAY in this city will be celebrated in larger 
and grander style than ever. We are the coming peo- 
ple. All the unions will be in line on that day. State 
Mine Inspector H. C. Brown will be the orator of the day. 

THE J. L. Abernathy Furniture Co., of Kansas City, 
Kan., the largest furniture manufactory in the West, 
has bid for 150 prisoners and has been awarded the 
same for six years. It seems strange that a firm like 
this cannot meet fair competition on an equal basis. 

THE filled cheese law passed by congress, and which 
is to go into effect September 1, may have the effect 
of prohibiting the manufacture of the article, Under 
the law the manufacturer must stamp each cheese on 
the top and bottom and at four places on the sides 
‘* filled cheese’’ in large letters. He must pay an 
annual tax of $400, onl dan one cent on each pound 
produced. The wholesaler must pay annually $250. 

he retailer is required to pay an annual tax of $12 
and display ouuldp his store a large sign reading : 
‘* Filled cheese sold here.’’ This would be a good law 
for persons or firms dealing in penitentiary goods, and 
it would only be a matter of a short time when union 
goods would take the place of scab and penitentiary. 





MILWAUKEE NOTES. 
BY F. J. WEBER. 

THE street car men are as determined as ever, and 
will never concede to H. C. Payne. They meet every 
Saturday and their meetings are well attended. 

THE building trades will hold their first annual pic- 
nic August 23, and it is expected that the Chicago 
building trades will participate in the festivities, 

THE Wisconsin State Federation is contemplating 
sending out an organizer whose duty it will be to 
organize, fraternize, agitate and educate the toilers, 

THE boycott against the Schlitz Brewing Company 
is off, as all buildings erected, remodeled or repaired 
hereafter will be done by union men who carry the 
Building Trades Council working card—another battle 
won for a shorter workday and unionism. 

THERE is being no work spared by the Labor Day 
committee of the Federated Trades Council to make it 
the largest demonstration ever held in Milwaukee. 
There will be 12,000 union men in line, and it is antic- 
ipated that no less than 20,000 will participate in the 
celebration. 





QUINCY (ILL.) NOTES. 
BY ALBERT S. BUTTREY. 

WE are booming labels strongly. 

ALL, boycotts are being pushed vigorously. 

THE retail clerks have an increase of fifty per cent 
in membership during the last three weeks, through 
the adoption of the door card. 

Quincy is a pretty well organized city, but there are 
still a few trades unorganized. Last Tuesday we suc- 
ceeded in organizing the plumbers, and we have great 
hopes of organizing the boxmakers shortly. 

WE have great hopes of a settlement with the com- 
pany formed on the ruins of the boycotted Excelsior 
Showcase and Cabinet Works. With one exception, 
the new company seems favorably disposed (from a 
business standpoint ) to organized labor, We will have 
another conference this week. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Melbourne Typographical Union has decided 
to make arrangements to bring out a co-operative daily 
newspaper. 

THE riveters in the employ of Caird & Co., ship 
builders, Greenock, to the number of about two hun- 
dred, have turned out on strike, owing to a dispute 
with an under foreman. 

THE protracted strike of joiners at the Hartlepools 
has been settled by a compromise. ‘The men demanded 
gd, per hour, but have accepted 83/d., with arbitration 
respecting the other farthing. 

THE Victorian government, in consequence of the 
statements of the Trades Hall Council, of Melbourne, 
has given instructions that prison labor must not be 
allowed to come into competition with free labor. 

THE secretary of the Scottish Miners Association 
has written to the National Miners Federation recom- 
mending that a general conference of all the districts 
should called in view of the peculiar position in 
relation to wages that some of the districts occupy at 
present. 

THE miners employed at the National colleries in 
the Rhondda valley, who struck work for an advance 
of twelve and a half per cent, have resumed work at 
an increase of three per cent. The wages dispute at 
the Ynysbw! colleries is also adjusted, and the miners 
have returned to work. 

In 1892 the city of Glasgow reported a loss of 
$26,000 on its gas business, and an increase of 3d. per 
1,000 in the price of gas was not sufficient to make up 
the deficiency. The municipalization scheme, how- 
ever, has the advantage of making up such deficiency 
by sending the tax collector around. 

THE Manchester city council has passed new regu- 
lations for the management of meetings in the city 
parks. The chairman of the parks committee inti- 
mated that the summonses against Keir Hardie, Pank- 
hurst and others, for causing an obstruction by speak- 
ing in Boggart Hole, Clough, would be withdrawn. 

J. S. Murr, the organizing secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, has been informed 
by the board of trade that the Highland Railway Com- 
pany has reduced the hours of labor of the marshal- 
man at Elgin so as to not exceed twelve hours per day. 
This means a reduction of seventeen hours per fort- 
night, or thirty-six days and ten hours per annum, 
without loss of wages. 

A PARLIAMENTARY Peper, containing the report of 
the select committee on distress for want of employ- 
ment, was issued August 7. The committee, while 
recommending that under certain conditions disfran- 
chisement should not follow acceptance of poor law 
relief, state that they have not found it possible to 
recommend any scheme involving compulsory provi- 
sion of work for wages. 

LONDON is learning the lesson of municipalization at 
a heavy price. In the great and densely populated par- 
ish of Poplar, ple are not dying exactly of thirst, 
but they are dying for want of water. The supply 
is limited to one hour in twenty-four, and the result 
is that drains are unflushed and in a hideous state; 
domestic cleaning cannot be done, and even the small 
supply of water is so bad that, according to a juryman, 
‘it stinks after lying a few hours.’’ The coroner is 
over-worked inquiring into cases of death directly 
traceable to this state of things. Scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, diarrhoea and other ‘‘dirt diseases’’ are over- 
whelming the hospitals. Here is the relation of poli- 
tics to public well-being brought into vivid view. 
Indon has elected a progressive county council, 


which wishes to provide and manage London’s water 
supply, and which to that end has promoted water 


bills in parliament. But London has also elected a 
great non-progressive majority of members of parlia- 
ment, who, pawn | the ear of a non-progressive 
ministry, have succeeded in defeating the bills. The 
price is misery and death. 


THE German emperor’s idea of insurance against 
non-employment is now accomplished in Cologne. 
Workingmen who have resided two years in that city 
and are over eighteen years of age can join the society. 
The ¢ity authorities have started a guarantee fund, 
which has been added to by the employers. The 
society hopes to enroll enough members to meet all 
liabilities likely to occur. Other German towns, it 
is announced, are about to start similar insurance 
schemes. 

THE executive council of the International Federa- 
tion of Dock Laborers met recently to consider the 
question of the threatened general strike in the United 
Kingdom, America and the continent. Tom Mann 
presided, there being also present J. H. Wilson, M. P., 
Ben Tillett and delegates from Antwerp, Hull and 
Liverpool. ‘The action of the federation in entering 
upon negotiations for a settlement was approved. 
Monster demonstrations are to be simultaneously held 
in all the principal ports. 

Says the Newcastle Chronicle: ‘‘There has, during 
the past five years, been a total falling off in the number 
of persons using the bath and wash-houses of 50,325. 
Yet, the expenditure on these costly, and as the stat- 
istics demonstrate, unnecessary institutions has risen 
by over £500. Salaries which, in the March of 1890, 
stood at £1,677, reached in the March of 1895 a total 
of £2,039; while the cost of gas, coal and water simul- 
taneously increased from £1,571 to £1,937. This bril- 
liant achievement is the more surprising—or, rather, 
would be if its authors were not a municipality—seeing 
that, during the period referred to, the tendency of 
nearly every commodity, labor included, has been to 
depreciate.’ 

THE report of the third Irish Trades Congress held 
in May last at Limerick has been issued by authority 
of the parliamentary committee. In an interesting 
introduction, the committee says: ‘‘The sphere of 
the trade congress is comprehensive, embracing every 

hase of the industrial system, and providing for the 
ullest expansion of the energies ond capacities of the 
people. It inculcates the interdependence of labor 
and capital, the mutual relation between employer 
aud employe, and the necessity of co-operation. The 
principles here laid down were the same in spirit 
which influenced the guild companies of masons, 
plasterers, carpenters, painters, pavers, etc., who 
assembled in Limerick a century and a half ago. 
The minute book of the proceedings of that amalga- 
mated body remains at this day in the possession of 
the Limerick Trades Council.”’ 

THE seventh annual ‘‘bonus meeting’’ in connection 
with the South Metropolitan Gas Company was held 
at the gas works in the Old Kent road, recently. Mr. 
G. Livesey, chairman of the company, presided, and 
there were present about two thousand of the com- 
pany’s employes and their wives. The company each 
nay pays its workmen a bonus on the wages earned 

y them, regulated according to the price of gas. 
The total amount distributed this year was £17,500. 
It was stated that of the amount so distributed since 
the adoption of the system seven years ago, over 
435,000 was invested in the company’s stock, and a 
still larger amount placed in the company’s hands at 
four per cent interest to accumulate. Subject to a 
short notice, this money may be withdrawn by its 
owners. In the preceding year, fifty-six per cent of 
the men left their bonuses in the company’s hands to 
accumulate, but this year the percentage had fallen 
to thirty-eight. It is contended that by the system 
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shareholders, consumers and employes all benefit. 
The amount of wages paid by the company this _ 
was £30,000 in excess of the wages paid by them three 
years ago. 

Ir is intended shortly to make some important exper- 
iments at Aldershot in dropping explosives of various 
kinds from balloons. The experiments will be made 
from differing hights and under varying circumstances. 
The construction of war balloons is also receiving 
much attention at the present time in the Aldershot 
ballooning establishment, where improved balloons 
are being made for experimental purposes. 

THE Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers secured a settlement of the strike in the Dublin 
building trade, which has for many months nearly 
paralyzed the industry. As a result, the following 
announcement was made: ‘‘An agreement has been 
come to and rules signed by the committee of the 
Master Builders Association and the managing com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, by which the strike is terminated.”’ 


At the Hawarden flower show, recently, Mr. Glad- 
stone said: ‘‘While I am greatly opposed to official 
interference by law with the natural course of things 
—and I believe that it is a good general rule to allow 
each person to judge for himself what his pursuits 
shall be, and where he shall follow them—at the same 
time, so far as it is lawful to have a desire in the mat- 
ter, I must say that I earnestly desire the maintenance 
and the increase of the rural population of this coun- 
try, and I rejoice in all pursuits that tend toward that 
increase. For, after all, while we are delighted to 
think how many advantages the inhabitants of towns 
enjoy now that they did not enjoy in former times 
through the action of railways and other causes, yet 
it is a blessed thing to live in the eyes of nature and 
in the clear light of day. That isa blessing that we 
in the country enjoy. It is a great enjoyment to be 
free fror the foul rivers and the masses of smoke and 
the darkness that overhangs many of our great towns 
and to enjoy the scenery that is around us, the light 
and the air. Depend upon it, it will be all the better 
for this country the more we can maintain and increase 
the rural population.”’ 

THE long-expected text of the bill for the compul- 
sory organization of trades has appeared in the /mfe- 
rial Gazette, Germany. It is criticised by the German 
papers, and appears to have a somewhat disconcerting 
effect on almost all the fritnds of the cause of labor. 
Its mages. array of guilds, free guilds, committees, 
chambers and associations, and its complex regula- 
tions about apprentices, journeymen and masters, are 
all evidence that it is what the Germans call a ‘‘green 
table’? measure, drafted by well-meaning officials out 
of touch with the deeper problems agitating the work- 
ing classes. Throughout the bill nothing of import- 
ance is left to the initiative of the workmen them- 
selves, Permission to form guilds, decisions regarding 
internal questions, general oversight of the opera- 
tion of the guilds are all in the hands of the author- 
ities. It is, in a word, a bureaucratic organization of 
trades which, in the opinion of several leading papers, 
can bring no possible benefit to anybody, and must be 
soeiastive of infinite strife and bitterness. The 7age- 

Jatt says: ‘‘The bill places trades in a condition of 
state tutelage. It is a gigantic step backwards, and 
will work immeasureable mischief.”’ 

CHARGES of unfair treatment are again revived 
against the Armour Packing Co., by the unions con- 
cerned, and both the Trades Assembly and the Indus- 
trial Council of the two Kansas cities have declared 
against Armour. ‘The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has the matter under advise- 
ment. 





The British Trade Union Congress. 


The twenty-ninth Annual Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain will assemble in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
September 7 and five following days. Among the 
many matters to be considered will be: The enforce- 
ment of a general eight-hour day; employer's liability; 
conspiracy laws; factory legislation; co-operation; 
truck act; taxation of ground values; condemning the 
government for failing to carry out the fair wages law 
on contracts; employment of children; boiler inspec- 
tion, etc. 

The bakers of Scotland want an eight-hour day. 

The papermakers want the government to use home- 
made paper, and that foreign paper bear a distinguish- 
ing water line. 

The women bookbinders object to further restric- 
tions of working women. 

The vellum binders protest against boy labor on 
government contracts. 

The municipal laborers want old age pensions. 

The women’s protective league denounces intimida- 
tion of those giving information to inspectors, 

The boilermakers ask that union wages be paid on 
government work. 

The Scottish printers ask for land nationalization 
and the means of production. 

The watermen protest against the incompetent labor 
employed by the government on barges and racing on 
the Thames. 

The shop assistants want parliament to pass an early 
closing law. 

The railway servants ask for better railway inspec- 
tion, and eight hours via government. 

The dockmen would municipalize the docks. 

The miners want the government to pass an eight- 
hour law for miners. “ 

The hatters regret the parliamentary committee did 
not display more interest in their label. 

The sailors and firemen demand the release of 
political prisoners. 

The musicians protest against the competition of 
army, navy and police bandmen. 

The railway workers deplore the large number of 
accidents on railways, and demand more humane con- 
ditions for the ‘‘servants.’’ 

The tailors protest against the failure of the co-op- 
erative societies to pay union prices. 

The domestic servants want a law compelling 
employes to give good characters, and that their hours 
be regulated to seventy per week, including an hour 
and a half for meals. 

Edward Cowey, of the miners, who is chairman of 
the parliamentary committee, will preside at the open- 
ing. David Holmes is first vice-president, and Samuel 
Woods secretary. y 

A committee of three has been appointed to receive 
the American delegates, and see to their entertain- 
ment during their sojourn. 





THE multitude reaps the fruits sown by the radical. 









Colorado State Federation of Labor. 


DENVER, COL., August 21, 1806 
August McCraith, Secretary, Indianapolis, /nd. 

DEAR S1R—Since my last report for the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, I have organized the following tinions in Leadville: 
Cooks and waiters, expressmen, butchers, retail clerks, ore 
haulers, bartenders, bakers and laundry workers. At Victor I 
organized the ore haulers. 

The Leadville miners’ strike has finished its second month 
with no settlement in sight. Three thousand men are out. 
The coal miners of Louisville and Lafayette are still out, with 
vigorous boycotts being pushed by the State Federation of Labor 
against the non-union product. Organization throughout the 
state is progressing rapidly among all classes of labor, and 
unions are springing up in many sections. 

L,. W. ROGERS, Organizer 


A New State Branch. 


NORFOLK, VA., August 19, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist: 

That the wage-earners of the Old Dominion are alive and 
active is best evidenced by the fact of the formation of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor, which was accomplished at 
Richmond, on the 11th and 12th inst., when forty-five duly 
elected delegates from Richmond, Manchester, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Danville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Nansemond and Isle of 
Wight met and held one of the best conventions on record. 
‘Two previous attempts to form a state organization were with- 
out effect. This meeting was brought about by the efforts of a 
joint committee from the Richmond Trades and Labor Council 
and the Central Labor Union of southeastern Virginia, of which 
W. H. Mayo, of Richmond, was chairman, and Clint C. Hous- 
ton, of Norfolk, secretary. Every industrial interest in the 
state was represented and the business in hand was transacted 
with such facility and unanimity of feeling as to presage the 
success of the new organization. W. H. Fairless, of Ports- 
mouth Machinists Lodge No. 44f, presided, and Clint C. Hous 
ton, of Norfolk Typographical Union, was secretary. 

Quite an exhaustive constitution, in many respects similar to 
that of the Michigan Federation of Labor, was adopted. Some 
of the specific objects are: To assist in the formation of unions, 
and the patronage of union labels; to uphold authorized strikes; 
to shorten the day's work; to get equal pay for equal work for 
both sexes; to establish a weekly pay-day in all trades wherever 
practicable; to aid and encourage the labor press of the state; 
to establish a newspaper as soon as advisable, and to urge the 
discussion of social and economic science. 

The following declaration of principles was unanimously 
adopted: 


1. That labor is an indispensable element in the production 
of all wealth, 

2. That right and justice demand that the laborer should be 
maintained with opportunity for the completest development 
of all his faculties, and we believe that this can better be 
accomplished by compulsory education than in any other way. 

3. That no special privileges should be granted by the state 
to any individual or corporation without adequate compensa- 
tion, and never without the state retaining direct control of the 
a so granted. 

. That we believe in and recommend the municipal owner- 
ship of street cars, water works and gas and electric plants for 
the public distribution of heat, light and power. 

5. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and gold and silver mines. 

6. The abolition of all laws that do not bear equally on labor 
ony capital, and the adoption of laws providing tor direct trial 

vy jury. 
_7, The abolition of child labor in mines, workshops and 
factories. 

. That we condemn the system of com vany stores, and 
claim that all employes should be paid wee ly in the lawful 
mene of the a 

g. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money, 
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and the substitution therefor of a system of direct issuance by 
the government. 

A communication from the Oystermen’s State Protective 
League was read by the secretary, and a stirring address on 
the troubles and vicissitudes of the Tidewater oystermen was 
made by Charles J. Cannon, of Norfolk, president of the league, 
who took occasion to severely criticise Governor O’ Ferrall for 
the speeches he had made during one of his trips through 
southwest Virginia, in which he asserted that the oyster beds of 
Tidewater, Virginia, were capable of producing revenue suffi- 
cient to meet all the expenses of the state. Asa matter of fact, 
he stated that, as a class, there were no poorer people in the 
world than the oyster dredgers of Virginia. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected 
President, Thomas F. Downie, Richmond; first vice-president, 
M. J. Lyons, Norfolk; second vice-president, C. E. Gray, Roan- 
oke; third vice-president, J. K. Todd, Isle of Wight; secretary, 
Clint C. Houston, Norfolk; treasurer, W. T. Backus, Jr., Ports 
mouth; sergeant-at-arms, Herman New, Richmond; legislative 
committee, Alex. B. McCulloch, chairman, Manchester; J. T. 
Chappell, secretary, Richmond; W. T. Booth, Richmond; James 
Dillon, Richmond; J. ‘TT. Talbot, Newport News, and C. J. 
Cannon, 

Resolutions condemning Governor O’ Ferrall for his action in 
the Pocahontas coal miners’ strike, and Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert for his disregard of the eight-hour law on government 
ship building contracts, were adopted; also demanding the crea- 
tion of a state bureau of labor statistics. 

The next place of meeting will be in Norfolk, the first Tues- 
day in June, 1897. 

A state Labor Day celebration will be held in Norfolk this 
year, when the greatest gathering of organized workingmen 
and their friends in the history of the state is expected. 

CLint C. Houston. 





To the Editor of the American Federationist : 

The Metal Polishers, Buffers and Platers Union of North 
America and the Brotherhood of Brass and Composition Metal 
Workers, Polishers and Buffers met in Syracuse, N. Y., on July 
2and the four following days. Separate conventions to settle 
up the affairs of each organization were held. Third Vice- 
President James O’Connell, of the American Federation of 
Labor, was present, and each organization had his aid in clos- 
ingup. After this had been done, the delegates met in joint 
session and a new organization was perfected, under the style 
and name of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass 
Workers Union of North America. , 

Chairman O'Connell addressed the conventionat some length, 
and congratulated the delegates that they had at last come 
together, and also on the manner in which both delegations 
had acted in the preliminary stages of the work, and concluded 
by predicting a great future for the new organization. 

Mr. Powell was then selected as temporary chairman. 

Committees were appointed, and work on the the new organ- 
ization was started in earnest. 

After four days’ hard work, the new constitution and by-laws 
to govern the organization, and other business of interest, was 
perfected. The following officers were elected: President, T. 
M. Daly; first vice-president, E. J. Lynch; second vice-presi- 
dent, Sylvester Smith; secretary-treasurer and editor, Sam. G. 
Carter, Detroit, Mich.; members of executive board, W. Ander- 
son, J. F. Carr, J. Meldrum, J. O’Brien and Chris Sheerle. The 
above, with the officers, make an executive board of nine mem- 
bers, of which the president is chairman. 

EK. E. Donohoe and W. Cowell were elected delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor convention. W. Anderson was 
elected delegate to the federated metal trades convention. 
Erie, Pa., was selected for holding the next convention, which 
will take place in June, 1897. 

The organization now consists of sixty-five locals throughout 
the states and Canada, with a membership of between.7,000 and 
8,000 

The new executive board was instructed to visit the different 
cities where trouble was in existence, and try and have the 
same settled, Wm. COWELL, 

Secretary of Convention, 
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Inharmonical Music. 

The National League of Musicians met in Washington last 
April. On the question of affiliating with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor it voted adversely. Many of the League's 
locals are also attached to the Federation. Upon the adjourn- 
ment of the League’s convention, these locals assembled, 
elected temporary officers and voted to apply to the Federa- 
tion for a national charter. It was their intention to also con- 
tinue membership in the League. The question of granting 
them a charter was. submitted to the executive council of the 
Federation, which decided that if a national union of musi- 
cians was formed it must include all the musician's local unions 
attached to the Federation. It so happens that not all of these 
are in the League; 7 ¢., hold two charters, It was, therefore, 
necessary for the parties desiring the national charter to take 
a vote by unions upon this stipulation of the executive coun- 
cil. Meantime, Alexander Bremer, president of the National 
League, learning of the project, issued a circular in dissent, 
and attacking the Federation. It starts off in this wise: 

WARNING. 


To the Officers and Members of the National League of Musi- 
cians of the United States: 

FELLOW-MEMBERS — Whereas, a temporary organization, 
styling itself ‘The Federation of Musicians of America,” has 
caused a manifesto lately to be issued and sent to every local 
of the League, in which those representing that organization, 
by exaggerated statements, and by picturing in the darkest 
colors possible the condition and situation of the musicians of 
this country, try to coerce you into a declaration whereby they 
hope to obtain your quiet consent and es to their scheme 
to affiliate the National League of Musicians with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it becomes my duty, in the interest of 
our organization and our profession at large, to guard and cau- 
tion you against this attempt, the nature of which has been 
carefully and thoughtfully considered at each and every con- 
vention of the League held during the last eight years, and 
which has been successively defeated every time by the major- 
ity of the professional musicians as impracticable. 

The circular goes on to state that the American Federation 
of Labor denies the League's autonomy, and continues, in spite 
of entreaties and appeals, to issue charters to so-called musi- 
cians and pretenders, and continues: 

To corroborate my statement, I will but relate a case which 
occurred at Joliet, Ill.,a few weeks ago, when a charter was 
issued to a “stove moulders’ union” as a musical assembly, 
because a few so-called musicians were also members of that 
union. The regular professional musicians of Joliet sent a pro- 
test at once to the secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, explaining matters; and, fancy their surprise when 
they received from the secretary of the American Federation 
the following reply, to-wit: ‘‘You say these musicians are all 
members of ‘moulders' union.’ We are not aware that this is 
to their detriment; on the contrary, in our estimation, it is to 
be commended.”’ The result is that the “Stove Moulders’ 
Musical Union,” of Joliet, Ill., is established, and fighting the 
professional musicians in that city at the present day under 
the mighty and powerful protectorate of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Rather than consider this acquisiton instru- 
mental in elevating our profession, I denounce it as another 
ons example of the many outrages pepetrated against our 
craft. 

The above is a fair sample of the methods used by Mr. 
Bremer to defeat the affiliation of the National League of 
Musicians with the American Federation of Labor. The fact 
is that no protest was received from Joliet or anywhere else to 
the granting of a charter to the union under consideration, not- 
withstanding that the applicants had been corresponding for 
some weeks, The charter—Musicians Protective Union No. 6728 
—was issued on June 13, and it was on July 10 that a complaint 
was received from Edmund A. Drach, of Chicago, executive offi- 
cer fourth district, National League of Musicians. And it wasin 
answer to Mr. Drach that the above words, quoted by Mr. 
Bremer, were used, and not to a league local in Joliet in answer 
to its immediate protest, as the following correspondence will 
prove; 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 9, 1896. 
A. McCraith, Esq., Secretary American Federation of Labor : 


Some time ago I wrote to Mr. H. D. Beissenherz, requesting 
him to ask you to withhold a charter for a musical society from 
Joliet until you had heard from me, The reason for same was 
that I had received two applications for a charter from musicians 
located there. By withholding a charter, an amalgamation would 
be assured I was very much surprised to receive a letter from 
Mr McMasters, of the committee on organization of the Joliet 
Trades Assembly, notifying me that a charter had been issued 
to the National Musical Protective Union. Upon visiting Joliet 
last Monday, I was still further surprised by hearing your let- 
ter read, in which you state that the National League of Musi- 
cians ought not to be recognized, and advising the seating of 
the National Protective Union, Permit me to state that such 
action is merely still further removing the possibility of the 
League affiliating with the Federation. Why should war be 
declared on the League because it failed toaffiliate? How long 
did it take the machinists to win the fight on affiliation? No 
fight was made on them, and they are certainly more closely 
allied to labor than the musicians. The bricklayers nor the 
railway orders are affiliated, and no attempt is made to organ- 
ize rival organizations. 

In your letter to McMasters, you state that the application 
was endorsed by the iron moulders. Permit me to inform you 
that this musical organization is composed of iron moulders. 
They have simply endorsed themselves. 

If the Federation would say to all musical organizations, 
applying for charters, ‘‘Present to us a charter issued to you by 
the National League of Musicians and we will then grant you 
one in the Federation," amalgamation would be insured. 

Fraternally yours, 


E A Dracna, 
Executive Officer, Fourth District, N. L. M., U.S. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soto BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, July 10, 1896, 
Edmund A. Drach: 

DEAR Str—Yours received, in reference to the granting of a 
charter to Musicians’ Protective Union No. 6728, of Joliet, Ill. 
We regret to hear that there is a difference of opinion on the 
matter. Had we known at the time there was any objection 
existing, we certainly would have made further investigation, 
in proof of which I can state to you that we now have five musi- 
cians’ charters pending. Mr. Beissenherz must be mistaken 
in saying he gave us notice of objection from yourself, for if 
he had done so, we certainly would have remembered it. He 
may possibly have asked if such a charter was issued or applied 
for, but we feel positive that uo objection was filed. 

Or, if we had connection with the Trades Assembly, we 
would have asked endorsement from it, as we always do, even 
when not connected, if we have the name of officer and his 
address. 4 

As stated, this application was indorsed by the moulders' 
union, whichis a part of this Federation. You say that these 
musicians are all members of said moulders’ union. We are 
not aware that this is to their detriment ; on the contrary, in our 
estimation, it is to be commended. We prefer to issue such char- 
ters to members of unions rather than to non-unionists, 

You say you were surprised when you heard my letter read 
in the Trades Assembly, asking that support be given to the 
musicians’ union holding charter from the Federation rather 
than to some association chartered by the National League. 
You surprise me. What do you suppose charters are issued 
for, if not to protect the chartered against any and all comers? 
We are not declaring war, as you say, upon anyone, excepting 
the enemies of labor; we are simply protecting out own, which 
I trust we will continue to do. 

You cite the refusal to affiliate with the Federation on the 

rt of the machinists, and that no fight was made on them. 

fou are mistaken again. While no direct “fight” was made 
upon the machinists, a rival national body wasorganized. You 
akeo allude to the bricklayers, who are now apart from us, and 
that no oneness is made to organize rival organizations. Quite 
true; but we have locals of bricklayers upon our list, and we 
did not ask the permission of the Bricklayers’ National Union 
to grant them charters, as you expect us to do in the case of 
the musicians, Nor are we trying to organize a rival national 
union to the Musicians’ League, and you can rest assured it is 
not because there is no opportunity, but because we believe 
that in time the musicians of the country will recognize the 
error of their ways, and get in touch with the labor movement. 
But that we should meantime hand over the interests of the 
Federation to an organization which has several times refused 
to affiliate, is, it appears to me, expecting too much. We do 
not desire to antagonize the League, but we propose to organ- 
ize honest labor into the labor movement wherever found. 
We always have given the League consideration, and would 
have done soin this Joliet ‘instance had we been informed, but, 
I repeat, we were not. Fraternally,, 
AUG. McCRAITH, 
Secretary American Federation of Laber. 


It will be noticed that Mr. Bremer, dishonestly or otherwise, 
culls the italicised words in the above letter, referring to the 
moulders, and states they were written in answer toa protest 
immediately filed by certain musicians of Joliet. 

As this is not the first time that Mr, Bremer has acted in this 
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way, we are prone to believe it is not a mistake upon his part. 
The other occasion which we call to mind was at the time of 
the League’s convention in Cleveland, 1895. Here, Mr. Bremer 
again charged Chris Evans, ex-secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with certain statements, which the latter 
denounced as false. These statements were published broad- 
cast. Mr. Evans erote a denial, which was forwarded to Mr. 
Bremer, asking him to give due publicity, and to which the fol- 
lowing reply was received: 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MUSICIANS OF THE U, S, 
NEw York, N. Y., July 22, 1895. 
To August McCraith, Esq., Secretary American Federation of 
Labor : 

DEAR Sir—Your letter of the 2oth ult., referring to the state 
ments which Mr. Evans is credited with having made against 
the National League of Musicians, was duly received by me. I 
delayed ouawere you in order to give the matter a careful 
investigation. While I have progressed somewhat in the search, 
I am still awaiting the final report. I shall apprise you of the 
result as soon as I receive them. I remain, 

Fraternally, 
ALEXANDER BREMER, President. 


As nothing further has been heard from Mr, Bremer on this 
matter, one is justified in assuming that he is still ‘“‘searching” 
for evidence to bolster up his halting position, But, mean- 
time, ex-Secretary Evans labors under the false charges of Mr. 
Bremer in the eyes of the musicians of the country. 

AuG,. McCCRAITH, 
Secrelary American Federation of Labor, 


— o-oo — 


Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, August 31, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after 
due investigation and attempt at settlement, the fol- 
lowing concerns have been declared unfair: 

FF. W. Wheeler & Co., shipyard, West Bay City, 
Mich. Cause of disagreement, employment of non- 
union men. Company declared yard non-union in all 
respects. By Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron 
Ship Builders. 

Thos. G. Plant Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. Cause of 
disagreement, discharge of ninety-two lasters and six 
McKay stitchers without due notice, breaking a signed 
contract running to November 1, 1896. By Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union. 

Jewel Stoves and Ranges, Detroit, Mich. By Stove 
Mounters International Union. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at meetings 
and labor press to copy. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





THE semi-annual list of organizations is just pub- 
lished, and mailed to all organizations and organizers, 
who, failing to receive, will please notify headquarters, 
It will be noticed that it contains names of organiza- 
tions covering four and three-quarter pages more than 
the last list, issued six months ago. 

——-— e-em 
THE CHICAGO “FREIE PRESSE.” 

At the regular meeting of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council, of the 20th inst., the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, The Chicago ‘‘/reie Presse,’ an enemy 
of organized labor, and the only daily newspaper pub- 
lished in the city of Chicago conflucted as a non-union 
office, 1s now displaying in its columns an alleged label 
purporting to be the label of Knights of Labor printers, 
we, the Allied Printing Trades Council, representiug 
all the crafts in the printing and bookbinding industry, 
hereby brand the Tabel ot Gutenberg Assembly No. 


1037, K. of L,., as a fraud and intended to mislead the 
friends of organized labor, and call upon all members 
of the various printing crafts and organized labor in 


general to refrain from patronizing any establishment 
having printing done which bears this bogus label. 

Trusting this will meet with due consideration at 
your hands, I am, Fraternally, 

Joseph A. Black, secretary. 
STREET CAR MEN. 

The past month has been very quiet in our organi- 
zation. The only contention of any note was in the 
city of Toledo, where some seven of our men were dis- 
charged along with four or five non-union men. 

On August 3, I was called to Toledo, and, in con- 
nection with a committee of the local organization, 
carried the matter before the general manager of the 
company, and, after a thorough investigation, suc- 
ceeded in reinstating five out of the seven. 

During this month there was but one charter granted, 
and that to the city of Muncie, Ind., although the 
federation organizers report several new organiza- 
tions under way. 

Our new division in Galveston, Tex., reports things 
in flourishing condition. 

Our division at Detroit has endorsed the strike of 
the International Stove Mounters and Metal Polishers, 
and are preparing a monstrous demonstration in the 
shape of a trolley party, the proceeds to go to these 
two striking organizations. 

At present, a referendum vote is being taken to 
change the convention from October, 1896, to May, 
1897, and from the present indications the convention 
will be changed. 

Street railway statistics show that there are between 
14,000 and 15,000 miles of street railway operated in 
the United States, comprising about 45,0co street cars, 
and employing about 150,000 employes. While it is 
difficult to get at the different hours of the various 
companies, it is safe to estimate that a nine-hour 
workday would give employment to 50,000 more 
persons. —W. D. Mahon, president. 

BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS. 

The strikers of the Thos, G. Plant Shoe Company, of 
Lynn, Mass., as well as all union officials, are now 
under ‘‘government by injunction,’’ applying both to 
the conduct of the strike and to the prosecution of the 
boycott. Unionists and others will protect themselves 
from ‘‘unfair’’? boots and shoes by purchasing only 
such as bear the union stamp impressed upon the sole. 

Six charters granted, three of which were organized 
by American Federation of Labor organizers. 

Union stamp agitation increasing in force and effect- 
iveness; is now an organizing factor. 

Lockout at Colburn & Fuller Shoe Co., Milford. 

—Horace M. Eaton, secretary. 





THERE are fifty central bodies attached to the Fed- 
eration. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the dull season, many unions 
report progress. 

MANY newspapers throughout the country will issue 
a special Labor Day edition. 

THE brewery workers are renewing their efforts 
against the New York syndicate. 

THE stovemounters, polishers and iron moulders 
are on strike against the Detroit Stove Works. 

Coprks of the unfair list have been mailed to all 
labor papers for insertion, and to central labor unions. 

THE convention of the International Typographical 
Union will be held in Coiorado Springs, October next. 

R. D. WILDE, secretary Federal Labor Union 6360, 
reports that the ‘‘Rambler’’ bicycle has been driven 
out of New Orleans, La. 

JOHN TURNER, of London, is lecturing in Colorado, 
under the auspices of the State Federation. He will 
deliver the Labor Day address in Bloomington, III. 
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AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


lL. J. Warner, Missuola, Mont. 
ohn Henkes, Lancaster, Pa. 
J, G. Cole, 1483 Oakwood Ave., Toledo, O 
Frank Wilt, McSherrytown, Pa. 
H. Goebel, 167 East Washington St., Chicago, III. 
L. E. Basmer, Marengo, Ill. 
Wm, Walsh, 19 Cambria St.. Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Sofus Jensen, Astoria, Ore. 
J. T. Cosgrove, Muscatine, Ia. 
P. Costello, Box 267, Newport, R. 
os, O” ~~ , 391 Charles St., ae oO. 

+ ent, 38 Rockaway St., "Lynn, Mass. 

cSweeney, Room 75, N.Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 
Jeremian Murray, 71 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 
Geo. Herman, Belt, Mont. 
R. C. Talbot, to Scott Ave., Auburndale, O. 
J. Heberle, 412 East Third St., Cincinnati, O. 
Geo, H. Lord, Box 562, Brockton, Mass. 
Geo. W. Sprin er, Cleveland, O. 
Henry J. Contine, 1118 Third St., West Superior, Wis. 
Chas, Gutnecht, 476 South Sixth St., Columbus, O. 
Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri St., Toledo, oO. 
Robt. Peterson, Box 546, Great’ Falls, Mont. 
H. D. Best, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Max Conrad, 726 Fourth -. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thos, O’Brien, Eastport, M 
Louis F. Bangerter, 4995 West Broad St, . _e oO. 
BR. Baldwin, 8 North Willow St., Oneida, N 
ames M. Lynch, 418 Gifford St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
fenry C. Speight, Clinton, Mont. 
Tiffin Stone, Cold Springs, O. 
A. G. Davis, 52 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
+ J. Maas, 666 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
. Harbour, Box 654, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ha °° Donnell, 45 Elliott St., Boston, Mass. 
Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Jennie Finnie, Victor, Col. 
Chas. Wolff, Hammond, Ind. 
Frank Keiser Rock ford, Til, 
Progressive Cigar Store, 344 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
John R. Winans, Box 452, Galion, O. 
J. S. Meyers, 918 Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. C. Griffin, 33 Fremont Ave., Dayton, O. 
John R. Brown, 601 Lakeview ‘Ave., Port Huron, Mich, 
A. H. Morden, 4 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Geo, Meyer, State St., Belleville, I11. 
V. B. Kinney, Labor Temple, Omaha, Neb, 
C. A. Smith, Box A, Cripple Creek, Col. 
Henry Ochs, 2319 Larkins Alley, (5S. S.), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Union Labels. 
[See page of fac similes.} 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBOR—This label is used on 
goods made by members of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, but who have no distinctive trade label 
of theirown. It is printed on white paper in dark blue ink. 

Boot AND SHOE WorRKERS UNion—T aaevenss boot and shoe 
workers met at Boston April, 1895, and amalgamated. The 
new label, as shown, was there adopted and subsequently 
endorsed by the New York convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It will be found stamped on sole of shoe. 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WoRKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION— 
The label of this organization is printed on salmon-colored 
par and is pasted on the seat of any vehicle made by union 
abor. It was adopted at the Boston convention of this organ- 
ization, August, 1 

JOURNEYMAN BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS INTERNATIONAL 
Un1on—Is printed on white paper in black, and is pasted on 
each loaf of bread. It means death to long hours and low 

wages in bakers’ slave pens underground. 

CIGARMAKERS INTERNATIONAL Unton—The color of this label 
is light blue, and is pasted on the box. It protects the con- 
sumer from convict, tenement-house and Chinese made cigars. 

INTERNATIONAL BROOM MAKERS Union—Label is printed in 
black ink on blue card, and held in place by wire at base of 
broom handle. 

CoorpERS INTERNATIONAL UNn1on—The label will be found 
on all union-made pecage and barrels, generally placed 
between the top and middle hoops; is printed in black ink on 
blue paper. 

NATIONAL ToBpacco WORKERS UNION—Label is printed in 
black ink on blue paper ; a large size for boxes and pails anda 
smaller one for packages 

TACKMAKERS UNION—Its label is placed on every package 
of union made tacks. 

UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA—AII ready-made 
clothing, overalls, shirts and rubber clothing bears this label 
asa guarantee of sanitary conditions and union wages. It is 
attached by machine stitching to inside breast pocket of coats, 
on the inside of buckle straps of vests and on the waist-band 
lining of pants. 

AMERICAN AGENTS ASSOCIATION—Its badge certifies that 
the agent wearing it does not handle sweat-shop, prison-made 
or boycotted gi 

JOURNEYMEN TAILORS UNION—This label is attached to all 
custom made ee and guarantees fair labor conditions 
and good workmanship 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION—Indicates that the 


composition is done by union compositors, Where stereo- 
typers, pressmen, etc., are organized and combined, an allied 
trade label is used, as found on editorial ge of this magazine, 

IRON MOLDERS UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA—Its label is 
printed in black ink on white paper, and is pasted on union- 
made stoves, ranges and iron castings. 

GERMAN TypoGRaPHia (connected with the International 
Typographical Union)—This label is used upon eight-hour Ger- 
man work only. 





Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of July, 1896. (The months are abbreviated thus: 
j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 
we, 

+ Se. 5 4 04 6 Ss 4 oe eels oe ee $3,849 42 
Federal labor 6714, sup ate Ab ala ; 3 00 
International typo pephteni, tax, june .. '60 22 
Utah federation o aker, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50; op, $s 7 50 

2. Federal labor 6749, R : te eee ah ‘ 10 00 
United garment workers, FEDERATIONISTS 1 oo 
Musicians 6734, sup. ...... 5 00 

3. Womens federal labor 2703, tax, << m, a, m, j I 52 
Brickyard laborers prot. 6719, sup . . . 3 50 
Hod carriers 6656, tax, june . . , 31 
Cigarmakers international, tax, feb: ; 69 68 
American agents asso., tax, f,m,a...... 11 45 
Thos, O'Brien, Eastport, Me., FEDERATIONISTS . 30 
Can solderers 6683, tax, a, m, 5 ; ° 1 18 

6. National union textile’ workers, tax, june. 6 25 
Federal labor 6303, tax, a, m, j, $4.47; madges, $s 9 47 
Prog. asso. engineers 6614, tax, -m. e 5 00 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, june i's 60 
Iron workers and helpers 6709, tax, pues 2 35 
Mill workers 6700, sup ...... . 1 . 3 25 

7. Western federation of miners, —_> ar ba 5 00 
Musical 5977, tax, j,a,8..... oe 33 
Stationary fire men 6406, sup roo a : 40 
Derrickmens 6721, sup ... . 95 


cw 


F. H. Roberts, hadges Te Tre eee : 00 
8. Working girls federal labor 6121, tax,a,m,j .. . 78 
Bro. of painters and decorators, tax, june 
Musicians prot. 6408, tax, m, j . 
Horsenail workers 6170, sup . . 
Sawmill wkrs. prog. 6711, tax, june, $1.75; sup., 5-9 50 
. Iron dressers 6086, tax, m, j, j, 60c; sup., $1.20 . 
Federal labor 6695, tax, july, 35c; sup., $7. 5. 
a6 LL 8 eerie 
Sawmill workers 6724, > cece oes 08 ‘ 
_ Serr rira rrr 
Musicians prot. asso. 6748, sup...... ; 35 
Horsenail workers prot. 6313, sup .... . 00 
Hod carriers 6593, tax, m,j........ » >is 36 
. Coremakers 6581, tax, july 00 


oo 


< 


oo 
59 
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- 
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Teamsters and yardmen 3706, tax, eee 1 44 

Ship carpenters 6626, tax, m,a,m,j. . ; 1 60 

Northern mineral mine workers prog., tax, may . Il 25 

Team owners 6741, tax, july, 30c; sup., $2. as 6 ¥Le 3 05 

88. EEOC G BED cc et spe eecesense I 50 

Trade and labor assem., Oneida, N. Y., tax, a, m, j 375 

Laundry workers prot. 5580, tax, m, i,j . I 50 

13. Federal labor 6668, tax, july . . : 40 
Cotton and woolen workers 6499, tax, m, j, Soc; 

OMD., 9 oc cece eves sseves ; 5 So 
Brittania workers 5809, tax, m, a, m, j, j. 3 00 
Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, m, j 2s 
Federal labor 6660, tax, j,a,8 . . 60 
Flour and cereal millmens 6642, tax, m, a, m, j 240 
Federated trades council, Tampa, Fia., tax, m,j. 1 67 
Masons and plasterers 6720, tax, june, 14C; sup., Las 09 1 23 
Water carriers 6743, sup .......5+-. § 00 
Federal labor 6630, tax, m,j . * 38s 
Coremakers 6651, tax, july, 23¢, FE DERATIONISTS, 36¢ 59 
Glaziers 6579, tax, "S 3% eer 1 ko 
Federal labor 6667, tax, june, 14c; sup., 99 64 

14. Arch, wire, iron and metal work eTs 6569, tax, a, m, j 1 50 
Bicycle and sewing machine assemblers 6502, tax, 

a, m, j, $7.50; sup., $4.60...... , 12 10 
Inte sauiishal nopk machinists, tax, m, a, i, 105 00 
Laundry workers 5254, tax, a, m, j, boc; sup., —c.. 8s 
Arch. wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, m, j. I 03 
Stationa "engineers 6526, tax,junme... ° 15 

15. Zine workers prot, asso. 6500, tax, m, a, m. -. 1 00 
Fort Worth trades ag 4 Se) eee 2 50 
Roll workers 6437, tax,jume ....... a 33 
Kansas City in ustrial Souneil, tax 2 50 
Bro. of helpers of iron + steel shipbuilders 6621, 

tax, july, $1.40; sup., Pree ree 315 
Thos. Sa isbury, Pupmnaproenere od wR a 96 
P. J. Ryan, in €x to FEDERATIONIST . > 50 
Draymen 6703, tax, m, j, j, 66c; sup., $1. Moe 226 
Federal labor 6612, tax,a,m,j.... . 69 
Butchers ben. asso. 6531, tax, ; ; 63 

16. Musicians 5208, a, a, m, Pale SP ots: 3 00 
Musical 6437, tax, m, j ny ; 2 00 
Paving dept. wanes 6751, sup. ; ar 5 00 
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Federal labor 6752, sup 

Tunnel miners 6753, sup 

Pavers 6754, sup 

Bro. of papermakers 6755, ~~ 

Federated trades council, Fargo, 

Oil dealers prot. 6573, tax, m, — 

Street railway laborers prot. 6312, tax, m, a, m, j, j, 
a, $9; sup., $ ‘ 

Expressmen 6756, suy We 

Trades and labor asso., a ipple Cree k, Col., sup 

Engineers 6653, tax, m, a, m, 

Int, broom makers, tax, ay f, m, a, m, j 

Zanesville central labor, tax to nov. | 

Coremakers 6589, tax, a, m, j, j, a 

Federal labor 3873, tax to july 

National slate quarrymen, tax, june 

Federal labor 6360, sup 

Stonemasons 6652, tax, july 

Lawrence, Mass., central labor, sup . . 

Axe and edge tool workers 6507, tax, m, « 

Coremakers 6451, tax, m, j, j 

Furnace workers 6554, tax, m, 

Hackmens 6227, tax, m, a, m, i. i. 

Coremakers 6355, tax, a, m,j.. . 

Federal labor 6757, sup os ie 

W. 5S. Butters, FEDERATIONISTS . ee ea 

Coopers machine workers 6251, tax, f, m,a,m, j. 

Ct ce ¢ » ¢ 6 0 8 

Cattle butchers 6647. tax, m,j,j ....... 

Industrial council. Kansas City, tax to aug. 1 
Boatmens 6707, tax, j, ‘ 
-atternmakers national league, tax, ‘m, j 

Ed W. Henderson, Chicago, I11., badge 


D., tax, f, m,a 


Federal labor 6303, sup., $5; FEDERATIONISTS, 60e | 


Pork butchers 6423, tax, m,a,m . . 
Progressive federal labor 6788, “" ; 
Pavers prot. 6759, sup. . oe 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax, m, -, 
‘Teamsters 6655, tax, a, m, j . —— 
Coremakers prot. 5900, tax, m, a, m, j 
Musicians prot. asso. 6760, 7“ a” 
Musicians 6761, sup. . . 
Bro, of holders on 6762, sup . 5 one 
Ladies federal labor 5462, tax, a, m, j 
Laundry workers 6684, tax, m, j 
Musical 6347, Sup 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, 
Jas. Callahan, Quigley, Mont., 
Federal labor 6749, sup en 
Federal labor 6558, sup . 
Federal labor 6064, tax, a, m, a j. 
Jno. Winans, FEDERATIONISTS. ee 
Meat cutters and butchers 5969, tax, a, m, j 
Coal employes 6580, tax, j, is m,a,m,j. 
Federal labor 6623 sup... oe 
Bicycle workers 6634, tax, m, ah ae ee 
Glass stainers and lead winks rs 6478, ‘tax, f, m, a, 
m,j,j.. ie 
Carriage and wagon ‘worke ts jnt., tax, a, m, j 
Central labor, Dowagiac, Mich., tax, m, a, m, j 
Lathers union 6718, sup . oa See Oe e's 
Scre wmake rs 6645 tax,m,j . 
Engineers prot. asso. 6614, tax, a, m, j. i. 
Amal, lace curtain operators, tax, m, a, 
Drummond Tobacco Co., adv. . . 


= j, a, $4; sup. $i 
hails o* 


shiva 


Cotton mule spinners, tax . . 
Central labor, Portland, Me., sup ‘ ‘ 
Central federation of labor, Columbus, "Ga., sup. 
Clip sorters 6627, tax, m,j,j . ia 
Musicians 6733, ‘tax, july, 8c; sup., oA Rs. 
Federal labor 6560, tax, a, m, j. 
Oswego Starch Co.,adv.... 
Bicycle workers 6763, sup . 
Federal labor 6714, sup aia ee 
Miners prot. asso, 6395, tax, j, Yt oes €e 

Mail Pouch Tobacco Co., adv... . e 
Garme nt workers, sup., ‘fs. 50; FEDER ATIONIS1 
Amal. asso. elastic goring weavers, tax, m, j, j,a. 
Water department workers 6556, tax, j, } ° 
Musical 6347, sup . 
Laborers 6730, tax, june, 10¢; sup., $. 50 ° 
Diamond workers 6476, tax m, a, m, - 
Nailmakers 6511, tax, m, j, Bais 
Silver burnishers 6234, tax, j,j. 

Laborers 6545, tax, a, m, ‘ 
Coremakers 5672, tax, m, a, m, j, in a, s. 
Steam engineers 5703, SUp . ww ° 
Firemens 6723, sup . ee 
Geo, Crawford, pamphlets te ee 
Musical 6462, tax, f, m, a, m, 
Flour packers and nailers 6152, tax, 7% j 
Iron workers helpers 6715, sup . 

Frank Keiser, Rockford, II1., FEDE RATIONISTS . 
United bro. of carpenters and peaen, tax, ae 
Lathers 6718, sup ..... ees : 
Upholsterers 34, sup . . sae lore 
Boot and shoe workers, t ax, m, R 
Carriage hardware workers 6419, ‘tax, iy j,a 
Federal labor 6737, sup. . . 

Hod carriers 5497, tax, m, j, j . 

Butchers 5502, tax, a, m, j 


30. 


Cash on hand July 1. 
Receipts for July 


Expenses 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS1. 


Amal. asso. iron and steel workers, tax, f, m, a, 
.e anes 120 00 
30 00 


mendes, i Carhartt & Co., adv. . ie 
Hod carriers and laborers 6687, tax, june he he. % 25 
Federal labor 6640, tax, m, a, m,j . ateeen 74 
Max Conrad, FEDERATIONISTS pa 3 60 
Federal labor 6736, sup i ee al ee 50 
Blast furnace worke rs 6556. tax, a, m, j see 60 
Screwmakers 6503, tax, m, j, j, oa 05; sitp. : $r Ye 05 
Federal labor 6623, sup . ‘ 00 
FEDERATIONISTS . 10 
Subscriptions . 3 55 


Tete... a ; — ,077 24 


July. EXPENSES. 
By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, | 


“Indianapolis. . 

Electric light, Indianapolis I ight ‘and Power Co. 

500 pounds ice, Ice Co., Indianapolis. . . . . 

Fountain pen, "Jas. Allison, Indianapolis. ' 

Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis 

Printing 4oo stamped envelopes, $10.38; 5,000 labor 
press lists, $15, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis . 

Literary work on FEDERATIONIST, John Turner, 
London, Eng . 

100,000 gummed labels, Sentinel P rinting Co., ‘Indpls 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis. 

200 postals, postoffice, Indianapolis : : 

20,000 subscription blanks, M. E. Paddock, Indpls . 

soo charters, I. Goldman, New York City . . ‘ 

Express on same, American Express Co., Indpls 

Expressage, Ame rican Express Co., Indianapolis 

Attending joint convention of Metal Polishers and 
Brass Workers, Syracuse, N. Y. (balance), Jas. 
o’Connell, third vice-president... ....... 

Seals, Geo. Mayer, Indianapolis ... 

Printing FEDERATIONIST for July, 
Printing Co. . 

3,000 eight-page folders, “Outline of the A. F. of L. 
$5.25; electros of same, $2.15; electros of Wii 
We Unite,” $1.40; 1 check perforator, $5; 20,000 
wrappers for FEDERATIONIST, $13.75, Indianap- 
olis Printing Co. . . 

One dozen typewriter ‘note 
Book and Stationery Co. 
300-page record book, Indianapolis Book and Sta- 

tioneryCo.. 

Right cabinet inde xes, "$2; ‘12 transfer cases, “Am- 
berg File and Index Co., Chicago, Il]. 

Express on same, U.S. Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis : : 

Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis . . 

500 eight- hour badges and expressage, Cc. C. Darling 
& Co., Providence, e 

500 one-cent envelopes, postoffice, Indianapolis 

200 two-cent and 100 one-cent stamps, postoffice, 
Indianapolis . ; 

Commission on advertising, P. ‘J. Maas, Chicago ° 

Twelve bound copies of FEDERATIONIST, (two 
years), Sentinel Printing Co., Indianapolis. 

Printing 100 treasurer's account books, $23; 10,000 
“Objects of the A. F. of L,.,"’ $15.50; 5,000 = 
heads, $12.50; 10,000 trade union fiye $, $9.50; 4 
electrotypes of seal, 35c, Carlon & Hollenbeck. 
Indianapolis . . ee 

Telegt rams, Western Union Telegr raph Co. , Indpls 

Expressage, Ame rican Express Co., Indianapolis . 

Printing 70 circulars, reduction of dues, state and 
central bodies, $1.50; 3,000 resolutions and letter 
circulars on free silver, two sizes, $12:75; 1,000 clasp 
envelopes, $10; 1,000 one-cent envelopes, $12.75; 

300 delinquent notices, $1.75; 2,000 blank applica- 
tions, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis. . 

Literary work on FEDERATIONIST, Ed O° Donnell, 
Boston . : 

Four weeks’ salary Laura Hitt, ‘stenographer Tr 

Four weeks’ salary, Corinne Horwitz, asst. stenog. 

Four weeks’ salary, Dwight Smith, office boy . . 

Copyright on “Conditions of Labor in Europe,” No. 

5, Librarian of Congress. . . 

One month's salary, Samuel Gompe Ts, ’ president . 

One month's salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary. . . 

Literary work on FEDERATIONIST, A. Strasser, 

New York City. 

Stamps received and used. . . 

One month’s salary, Jno. Gaddie, ‘janitor. 

Traveling expenses to northern Michigan, meeting 
of mineral miners, $14; —— bottle blowers 
convention, Streator, II1., $27.30, Samuel Gompers, 
SL 4 (0a «0 4 48a eS alee San nk 41 3 


"Indiqnapolis 


’ books, Indianapolis 


Total . oer a eae eo $1,204 20 
RECAPITULATION, 

$3,849 42 
1,227 82 

Total . $5,977 24 
1,204 20 


Balance. $3,873 94 











